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LINCOLN ESSAY CONTEST 

In the recent Lincoln Essay Contest, the winner of which was presented 
with a bronze Lincoln medal, Ruth Loizeaux received first place. Thelma 
Ward was ranked second. The winning essays are reproduced below: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

One of the most notable tributes which could be paid to any man was 
accorded to Abraham Lincoln in a speech delivered by Lloyd George at 
the unveiling of the Lincoln statue near Westminster Abbey in 1920. In 
that memorable speech the great English statesman said, "George Wash- 
ington was a great American, but Abraham Lincoln l>elongs to the com- 
mon people of every land. He is one of those giant figures, of whom there 
are very few in history, who lose their nationality in death." 

Born in the woods, nourished by the prairie, taught to live by the hard- 
ships of pioneer life, he grew into the man who was able to save our na- 
tion from downfall. Begun in a three-walled log cabin and ended in the 
executive mansion in Washington, his life was always of greatest sim- 
plicity. The boy, who worked in a corn field in order to pay for a ruined 
book of the Life of Washington, became the greatest man in America — 
the greatest, but still the kindest , and best loved man in America. The 
noble life was snuffed out by a shot from a traitorous hand without any 
dramatic death scene except the significant words of Secretary Stanton as 
the great heart ceased to beat: "Now he belongs to the ages." 

The Liberator teaches us U respect our rights in this free country. 
"Honest Abe" shows us the value of truth. Disliking war to the extent 
of hatred, he resorted to it only when there was no other way to save the 
Union. Rich and poor, young and old, friend and enemy, free and slave, 
all loved him. The poor loved him because he was never forgetful of 
them; children adored him because he was never too busy to play with 
them: his enemies soon became his friends, when they talked with him; 
the NesTO slaves idolized Massa Lincoln as their friend and emancipator. 

Many incidents telling of the kindness and generosity of Abe Lincoln 
are related ; how he comforted the poor little southern boy whose brother 
was dying in the enemy's hospital; how he sent a letter to a sorrowing 
mother who had given five boys for her country ; how he pardoned hundreds 
of southern soldiers after the pardons had been refused by Federal offi- 
cers. He was ever near and dear to the people, for they called him such 
common names as "Railsplitter," "Honest Abe," and "Old Abe." 

Truly, "He was not a king among men, but a man among kings." 

— Ruth Loizeaux. 
MY TRIBUTE TO LINCOLN 

Today as we celebrate the birthday of our beloved president, Abraham 
Lincoln, we pause for a moment and reverently give thanks that through 
the terrible struggle of the Civil War, God gave to the world a man like 
Abraham Lincoln. 

We have in him a supreme example of what a man can do with absolutely 
no advantages. No man who was not inherently great could work as he 
worked, and study as he studied, all the time fighting tremendous odds 
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and really overcoming them. His love of hooks and the efforts he made 
to secure new reading matter and his untiring search for knowledge, should 
make us realize the advantages that are ours today. 

His life was a poem of hrave and unselfish deeds. Like knights of old, 
he was always ready to fight for the weak, uphold honor, and honesty and 
cling to what was upright and just. 

He had the hrain of a sage, the inflexible purpose of a reformer, and 
the tender heart of a mother. The mind behind those brooding, melan- 
choly eyes was keen and alert. He could hold a courtroom breathless with 
his homely wit, kindly humor, and tender pathos. His sincerity and com- 
mon sense won for him many a verdict when he was practicing law. His 
honesty was proverbial and little petty things had no place in his life. He 
was never too busy to listen to a cry of distress and during the struggle 
of our great Civil War, many mothers had occasion to bless him for his 
kindness to their boys. 

We honor and love him, and his memory becomes dearer and dearer to 
us as time passes. The debt we owe him for preserving to us our Union, 
can never be repaid; but if his life can serve as a beacon light to the youth 
of today, his death was not in vain. He was great beyond words and his 
death was a tragedy of the ages. 

— Thelma Ward. 

NOCTURNAL RAMBLES 

Rmg-tuig-ting-ring-ting-ting. Muffled exclamations — followed by a long 
arm that darts out from beneath the covers and makes a wild pass at the 
disturber of his dreams. Sometimes I think I will join the army. They 
get to sleep until five o'clock there, and here — well, I arise about four; for 
two luxurious moments I lie in bed; then, galvanized into action by the 
thoughts that it must be done, I throw off the covers and arise with a 
bound. Oh! That floor is certainly cold. Out of the closet I take my 
clothes and prepare to don them. Where is my flash-light? Oh, yes, I 
left it on the table. I pick up a bag in the corner and am all ready to 
go. Where? Well, pardon me. I thought I told you I am a paper-boy, 
but it makes no difference. If you want to come along, I might be able 
to show you some things of interest. 

We go to the paper office and get our papers first. We start to work 
on Locust Street, but we will not be there long, because we go into the alley. 
First we go up two flights of long winding stairs. "Walk softly, as this 
is an apartment and we must not awaken any one." "Yes, I know it is 
dark, but we can't have a light as these doors all have transoms, and the 
light would reflect into the rooms. Here, take my hand and I will lead 
you. Don't let that door slam! We must be quiet. Hold your breath 
here, as this is the place where the gas meters are, and most of them leak. 
The odor is nauseating.' 9 

Oh! That's fine, to be out in the cold crisp air again. We go down 
this fire escape. "Do you notice that sweet, sickening smell? That odor 
comes from the waffle shop below us; their ventilator opens into the alley, 
the sweet smell comes from the boiling maple syrup. We had better run 
or we will catch cold." 

Into another apartment, out the back way, down the alley, into a door 
that takes us into the boiler room of a large office building, and out the 
back way. Here we are stopped by a large fence, but we mount to the 
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top and jump. Tt is just like jumping into oblivion, it is so dark. Then we 
run across a court and open a door. The light seems to hurl itself at me. 
It always makes me feel the same as I imagine Jupiter felt when he was 
suddenly carried to the earth on a flash of lightning. The light fairly 
dazzles me. 

See that post as it looms up against the bright lights of that advertise- 
ment? It always reminds me of the "Headless Horseman" in the "Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. " Isn't it funny how things affect us that way? There, 
that is the last one. Now we go home to our warm bed again. 

— Baird Rider '27. 
PREPARING LESSONS 

The following is a typical example which may be seen at any time of 
the day in either study hall : 

"Of course, I need not hurry to the room. Mr. Burton provides three 
long minutes in which to go to your next class. Besides, the earlier you 
get there the longer you will have to stay. I might as well stop at my 
locker. It's down in the basement, but I'll have plenty or time — Why, 
there's Ruth. I wonder if she still takes history. I'll ask her. — I do 
hate to climb these stairs. I wonder how many there are — There goes 
the bell! Now I'll have to get a pink slip, but I'll go to the room first and 
see if the teacher makes me to — Well, I thought so. I'll go down to the 
office. It'll take longer. Perhaps Miss Hammer will give me an admit. — 
It didn't take me as long as I thought it would. I wish I didn't have a 
study period. There's absolutely not a thing to do in there. — I'm glad I 
was late. Now I have only thirty minutes to stay in here. — I might start 
to do my English. Let me see! What page was it on? — That girl surely 
has a pretty dress on ! I wonder where she got it. — I think our lesson was 
on page 76. — P-s-s-t. — Hey ! — Where does our English assignment begin ? 
— No, ma'am, I wasn't talking. — Huh? — I thought is was on 76. — Did 
you say 36? — Oh yah! I got it now. — Ho! Hum — Oh, it started to rain' 
I hope it stops so that I can go to that party this evening — Oh, this 
English is too dry! I'll make another lesson. — Well, what in the world 
does this mean? — "Above these local courts are County Courts which have 
jurisdiction of civil cases involving greater sums, and of major misdemeanors 
and minor felonies, or of all felonies/' — I've taken harmony and music 
lessons, but I've never heard of "major misdemeanors" or "minor felonies." 
— I would like to know what that boy uses on his hair to make it stay. — 
Only ten more minutes till the bell rings. — I wonder what I should wear 
tonight? — I'll take a peek at my Latin. No use to do more than that. I 
don't understand it, anyhow. — At last, only five more minutes — I might as 
well get my books together so I won't have to rush when the bell rings. 
— It's almost time for it to ring — It ought be ringing now. — I wish it 
would hurry and ring — Oh, dear! — Hurrah, the bell rang! — Why, hello, 
there, Margaret! — No, I just couldn't get that science. Isn't it awful? — » 
I never do have time to get my lessons. — They really ought to make these 
periods longer. — well, g'bye!" 

Yes, it does seem a shame, but there are some people in our East High 
just like the person shown in the above example. Are you one? If you 
are, you can see for yourself how you look to the teacher in charge of the 
study hall or to an outsider. Why do you think these large study rooms 
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were installed? Why do you think the board of education established this 
forty-five minute period for study? Certainly not for their benefit! Then, 
for whose benefit did they do these things? For you! Make use of these 
benefits and see what you gain. In other words, patronize your study 
rooms. 



Did your English teacher ever assign you a lesson, telling you to write 
about a topic which you didn't know a thing about ? You thought you had en- 
countered an unsurmountable obstacle, didn't you? But when the literary 
department asks for material you immediately start writing a story or essay 
on some subject with which you are not familiar. Why is it? Then, too, 
you know it is impossible to write a good short story in an hour or two. 
"Current Literature" voices the sentiment of the literary editors very well. 
It is as follows: 

"We have been assured by Edna Ferber, Mary Roberts Kinehart and 
others that hard work and constant revision and rewriting are the fore- 
runners of a successful book. Now Joseph C. Lincoln, author of the popu- 
lar Cape Cod stories, tells us what price writing. 

T know that there are people who can turn out a short story in two or 
three hours and it will be good enough to sell/ Mr. Lincoln once said, 'but 
1 cannot help feeling that it would have been much better if the writer 
had devoted more time to it. In my case doing work that is satisfactory 
to me in any degree means that I must fairly sweat it out, if I may use 
the expression. 

* Again/ he said 'a man writes what he knows. If he tries anything it 
must fall — show hollow. And I find that it is necessary to write to your 
audience/ Mr. Lincoln knows his audience, but, better still, he knows 
the people about whom he writes. Mr. Lincoln's latest book is "The Big 



The literary editors were a bit disappointed in the quality and number 
of short stories submitted for the short story contest. Can't the students 
of East High think of interesting subjects and write them well? 

But in good faith the literary department has awarded the following 
people prizes in the short story contest, Eleanor Eggiman, first prize; and 
John Thomas, second. The first prize will be next year's subscription to 
the Quid. Those two short stories are printed below: 



"Gee, mother, I wish I could cure sis of her disgusting self-pity," said 
Bill one day to his mother, in a burst of brotherly concern. "She's making 
herself disagreeable to everyone around her with her everlasting com- 
plaining." 

"Why, William, you know that your poor sister is a very delicate and 
sensitive child. Instead of criticizing her, you should try to spare her from 
everything disagreeable as much as possible/* defended his dear little moth- 
er, who saw her daughter, Frances, through love-dimmed eyes. 

But Bill, who was just out of high school, did not intend to surrender 
so quickly, but held strongly to his point, namely, that Frances would be 
much better off if she would be less self -centered and gloomy. Thus, he 
proceeded, "But, mother, when she goes out hiking, skating, or playing ten- 
nis, she should not be such a precious, breakable object that a fellow would 
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have to handle her with gloves, or else have a spit-fire having hysterics all 
over the place. If Frances saw a grasshopper fall off a plant and bruise 
his leg, she would be a physical and mental wreck for a week, and would 
probably tell everyone that her heart was weak and that she couldn't 
stand such a shock. She makes me sick." 

Just then a young girl of fourteen came into sight, and also within hear- 
ing distance. 

"Mother, what was Bill saying about me? He just picks on me because 
he knows I don't feel well. He came and awakened me a little while ago. 
He said a big spider crawled down my neck," she wailed. The she began 
to weep and ran into her mother's waiting arms. 

Bill, very much disgusted, strode out of the room, muttering to himself 
something about "pampering her too much." He went into his room and 
sat down, meditating to himself. At length he jumped up, put on his hat 
and coat hurriedly and hastened away. After walking some time, he ar- 
rived at the doctor's office and went in. After a lengthy consultation, he 
emerged from the office with an exultant look upon his face. He stopped 
on the way home at several houses. On his exit from one house, that of a 
cross, old woman, he was closely followed by a broom which, due to his 
agility, was dashed against a tree and broken in two. A volley of words 
accompanied the broom and they seemed to be centered around a refusal 
to do something. 

However, Bill undaunted by one refusal, proceeded to secure the consent 
of others in his neighborhood and was, to a certain degree, successful. He 
then turned his footsteps toward home. 

The next day was Saturday and Frances was planning to go on a hike 
with her friends in the afternoon, although, she had, as she said, a dread- 
ful headache. About eleven o'clock the doctor called, saying that Bill in- 
formed him that his sister was ill. He asked to be allowed to see her. 
He talked with Frances and pronounced her illness "an extremely melan- 
cholic condition, caused by an over-indulgence of self-pity." His perscrip- 
tion was to put her in bed and darken the room. Then he left. 

Frances was very much opposed to the idea of going to bed and pleaded 
that she wished to go on the hike. But her pleading was of no avail, 
for her mother said she didn't want her angel-child to get worse and per- 
haps die, as little Jimmy Jensen did, from not having proper care. 

Therefore, Frances went to bed against her wishes. 

Late in the afternoon Frances had a caller. An elderly woman came in 
to cheer her up, so she said. She told Frances what lovely weather they 
were having, because Frances did not know anything about it, as the shades 
were lowered. Then she said, "My, what a gloomy room. You have only 
a solitary lamp to light the room. I should think 'you'd perish under such 
favorable conditions." 

Frances replied, "I think so, too. I don't think that old doctor knows 
what he is talking about." 

Then the visitor observed, "Your hair is taking on a greenish tinge. I 
suppose you are envious of your friends who went on the hike. That is 
what makes it that color. You certainly have become thin. If I were 
you, I'd take very good care of myself. Well, I'll have to be going. Good- 
bye." 

Frances lay there with misery written on her face. She said to herself, 
"I don't feel ill at all now, so why must I lie here and listen to such utterly 
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deplorable nonsense?" 

Soon another caller, the catty girl who lived across the street, was an- 
nounced. She carried on a conversation similar to that of the previous 
visitor. Frances felt like choking her for coming there to torment her so. 

The next day Frances was very restless and could not reconcile herself 
to the fact that she must lie there, when she wished to be up and 
active. She thought of the many happy times she had had, and how she 
had often pretended to be ill, just to win the sympathy of her playmates. 
She resolved that when she was allowed to play once more, she would for- 
get about herself and try to make her comrades happy and cheerful instead of 
having them pity her. She had had a taste of her own medicine and found 
it did not have a very agreeable taste. 

She had a few more unpleasant visitors during the day. She was re- 
lieved when they left. 

Frances' mother was visiting that afternoon. 

No one was in the house and Frances was left alone with her thoughts. 
She lay there thinking for a while and suddenly she jumped up and 
dressed. She went out into the kitchen, washed the dishes and proceeded 
to clean the whole house. This was the first time that her lily-white hands 
had ever been used for any purpose beneficial to anyone but herself. Con- 
sequently, her bones ached, her temples throbbed, and she was very tired 
— but happy. 

When her mother came home, she found a house which fairly glistened 
with cleanliness, and a tired little girl, fast asleep. Leaning over, she gently 
kissed the sleeping child and then went silently out of the room. 

The next morning Frances was very miserable. She was at the point 
of calling her mother, when she remembered the events of the two preceding 
days. Her pride would not allow her to admit herself beaten, so she said 
nothing. 

Many time (luring that day and other following, she found her old habit 
returning, in spite of her brave effort to overcome it. Nevertheless, it grew 
weaker as time went on. 

Bill did not tell Frances of his part in her lesson for a year or two. 
When he did, she was furious and did not speak to him for several days. 
She would have held out longer, but she found that it was the best policy 
to have the good will of a brother. He could make things very disagree- 
able, if he wished. On the other hand, he could be very useful, too. She 
decided that, on the whole, he was no worse than other boys. 

Twenty-five years later we find Bill relating reminiscenses of his child- 
hood to his two young nieces, Frances and Ruth. He is visiting his sister, 
Fran:es, whom he has not seen for several years. He became a traveling 
salesman at the age of twenty-six, and his work of late years has kep't 
him in Jistant parts of the United States. 

Frances and Ruth adore their Uncle Bill and they are listening eagerly 
to his tales. Bill has just told the story about their mother's fault. Ruth, 
the younger of the two girls, who believes her mother to be almost per- 
fect, asks her uncle if his story is a true one. 

His merry eyes twinkle as he turns to his sister and asks, "Is not my 
story true, Frances?" 

She replies laughingly, "Yes, doctor Bill." 
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THE INSPIRATION 

The room was filled with that expectant hush which he had dreamed of 
for weeks. Slowly Donald Whiteside raised his how and confidence raced 
through his veins like wine. He could not fail! Who could get more from 
a violin than he? He knew not only the soul of it, but the finest points 
of technique taught on this side of the world and the other. 

The bow fell upon the strings and he gave himself up to the wonderful 
composition which was to help him attain the heights of musical fame. On 
and on he played, swaying in the spotlight. With a soft wailing the master- 
piece came to a close, and he bowed. A slight rustle of applause greeted 
his ears. The smile died on his face, and fear took its place. He played 
the remainder of his selections mechanically, unfeelingly. With his head 
throbbing cruelly he rode home as one in a daze. 

He did not know how long he had been asleep in his chair. He only 
knew that a great peace seemed to have come upon him and that a voice 
soft and low and rarely sweet was speaking to him. At his side stood a 
vision of such beauty, such fairness, that he caught his breath, and felt 
that his heart would leap from his breast. The rest of the night he seemed 
to be surrounded in a cloak of unreality and exquisite beauty. The girl 
who called herself 'Gloria/ brushed away all his disappointments a'nd 
brought inspiration and loveliness into his life. When the first rays of 
early dawn came, Gloria caught her white robe and moved toward the large 
open window. "As long as you need me I will come to you. Each night 
I shall come in your dreams. If you ever fail to be here I shall never 
appear in your dream world as you see and love me now." And with a 
little silvery laugh she was gone. The day was quite old when Don awoke 
from his sleep. There was no longer an ache in his head nor sorrow in 
his heart. 

His days were filled with expectation and a yearning restlessness for 
night. His nights were filled with joy and happiness. 

One early evening while playing at an entertainment he suddenly saw 
out in the audience the girl who came to him nightly in his dreams. After- 
ward, to the garden, he told her of his love. It was late when he left her, 
lingering on and on, but he had her vow. With a start he remembered his 
dream girl, and what she had said the first night she had come to him. 

When he reached home, the room was cold and empty. He sank down 
in his chair and fell into a troubled sleep. A faint voice seemed to come 
from out of the shadows. In a cracked voice she spoke to him. 

"I am the husk of your dream girl. Tonight, in real life you found 
me, but outside of the magic hours I do not realize that I have belonged 
to you all these weeks. I only know that all my life I have waited) for 
you, confident that some day you would come. You will be good and kind 
to me, will you not, so when I am old, as you see me now, I will be happy 
with beautiful memories." And she was gone. 

The time was six months later. Donald Whiteside again was in the glar- 
ing spotlight before a packed house. Again the expectant hush. He played. 
But this time when he left the stage volumes of applause sprang from all 
sides. People turned to one another and asked, "Where has this new feel- 
ing come from, which is in his playing?" When they asked him he laughed 
gently and smiled down into the proud, happy face of a lovely young girl, 
whose name was Gloria. 
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THE POOR ENGLISH INVALIDS 

The scene takes place in a hospital. Apostrophes, commas, capital let- 
ters, and possessives of all shapes and sizes were all bandaged. Some had 
broken limbs and bones, others were pale and ghastly-looking, and still 
others were undergoing painful operations. Some of the patients, when 
well on their way to recovery, received a shock that would sometimes prove 
fatal. 

'Til never get out of this dungeon," spoke Mr. Apostrophe. "I no 
sooner start to walk than somebody spells haven't or doesn't without in- 
viting me, and I am a social outcast. Then somebody thoughtlessly forces 
me on Miss Pronoun Its, and I'm back on the operating table. It's a dog's 
life that I lead." 

"Oh," answered Rev. Capital Letter, who is known as Dr. Abbreviation 
in France, "brethren, speak not hastily; you have had the glory of re- 
cuperating but I " 

"Well," retorted Mrs. Comma, "all of you have rested between opera- 
tions, but I am operated upon every day. I haven't left this hospital since 
1492. It think is it high time to revolt." 

"It is time to, brethren. We " 

"We must, comrades, before it is too late to " 

"Nothing will save us. We must " 

"Hey there, ain't you got no sense makin* all this racket?" It was the 
ogre, Ain't. He and his helpers, Can't, Sr., and Slang, Jr., ruled the in- 
valids with an iron-hand. "I ain't gonna tell you no more, so be quiet." 

The wards instantly became as silent as death. No one moved; no one 
spoke; fear predominated. 

The silence was suddenly broken by shrill, hysterical screams. 

"My poor little nephew!" sighed Mrs. Comma, "this will be the death of 
him. Oh, poor little Johnny Semicolon. It is his fifth operation today 
and he is so young. Oh! Oh — !" 

"Comrades, I have an idea." 

"Really? What?" 

"Let us kill Dr. Ain't, and then we can revolt without fear of being 
killed ourselves." 
"Fine." 
"Great." 
"Spendid." 

"Brethren, brethren, excite not thyselves. I have a better idea. Let's 
write a letter and appeal to the students to help us," announced the Rev- 
erend. 

His plan was used and when writing material had been found the in- 
valids began. Alas! The clock struck one — two — three — four — five — six 
— seven — eight — nine, and the lights automatically went out, leaving the room 
in total darkness. 

Not everyone has seen the letter because when the lights went out the 
scene died way, but one man was able to find fragments of the invalids' 
letter and publish it in a book. This man, Mr. Wooley, tells us, fellow 
students that we must be more thoughtful of these same invalids and help 
them to regain their health. Let us endeavor to decrease the number of their 
operation, fellow students, will you? 

— Lillian Ancher. 
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EAST STUDENT CONTINUES WRITING 

Rosabelle Houston, a former East High School student, whose poems 
appeared frequently in the Quill, is now attending Drake University. At 
that school she is continuing her writing. We were glad to see one of 
her poems in a recent issue of the Drake Delphic. It is printed below: 

PLEDGE TO DRAKE UNIVERSITY 

As long as ancient wall shall stand 

And love of life remains within my soul, 

You will be as dear to me as any treasures are. 

And all kind words and deeds to brighten your career, 

I'll say and do as you have said and done for me. 

— RosabblLe Houston. 

NELL Vs. MILES 

'Tis early spring. The grass and the cold wind are having a conquest 
to see which one will win. If the grass wins, the wind goes back to his 
haunt and the green things hold full sway. If the wind is the master, the 
grass is driven back, and must try again. What a funny thing is con- 
quest. More than once has beast outwitted man. I am sitting under a 
large oak tree trying to catch sight of our horse, Nell. 

There she stands, a beautiful creature, four years old, sound of wind 
and limb and overflowing with high spirit. 

She has been running wild all winter and has only been seen once since 
October. Nell, on seeing me, starts for the farthest corner. I follow 
dragging rope, saddle and bridle. 

In one corner of the pasture stands an old barn, which tradition tells 
us that in the early days was used as a shelter for stage coach horses. I 
try to head Nell toward this. The creek has to be crossed two times on 
the way to it. Nell takes each of these with a grand leap while I wade 
the icy waters and take chances of catching a cold. 

When I finally get Nell up to the barn, I discover that one of the outer 
doors is open. That ends the first try. I have to chase her back into the 
pasture because she might run through the door, out into the freedom of 
the country roads. I securely fasten the door, then again proceed to find 
little Nell (by this time my vocabulary is turning to words uttered under 
my breath). 

There she stands on a knoll, her bay coat shining in the sun. The pro- 
cedure is followed as before; again I wade the creek. As I got her up 
to the barn she seemed to sense the trap and wheeled only to find me 
close behind. 

She stopped, snorted, and made a dash for freedom. I cast my rope 
as she ran past, catching her around the neck. I braced myself for the 
jolt, but it was too much for me, and I dropped the rope. That was esca- 
pade number two. Reader, let me say that one of the harde t things on 
earth to do is to catch a horse while on foot. 

After wading the creek two more times I finally succeeded i ! getting 
her in the barn. After Nell had jumped, reared, and run most every place 
in the barn except the loft, I put saddle and bridle on her and )*ode for 
home. 

— Miles G. Chinn '27. 
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"BRICKY" BATT 

"Say, 'Bricky', don't you think Jane is the cutest thing you ever saw?" 

"Jane? Why, I should say not. If you asked me, I'd say she was as 
homely as a mud fence/' 'Bricky' Batt replied. 

"Oh, sure, she's homely, but don't you think that her homeliness makes 
her cute? And anyway, even if she isn't cute, she's the sweetest thing 
I ever laid eyes on," Bernie retorted. 

"That because you're her best friend. You can't see her faults as I 
can." 

"That's you all over, Bricky Batt. You can always pick out a girl's 
worst faults when everyone else thinks she's perfect." 

"All right, maybe I can, but just the same I wish you'd stop calling me 
that name." 

"Bricky Batt? Why shouldn't I call you that? Anyone who knows 
you knows that you deserve it. The way you slam your friends behind 
their backs is disgraceful." 

"I don't either, Bernie Clark!" 

"You do, too!" 

"Well, I don't do it purposely. I have to be frank, don't I?" 

1 'Yes, but what you say isn't frankness, — it's downright cattiness!" 

"Well, what do you care? I never said anything about you, did I?" 

"Not to my face, but you've said plenty to other people about me." 
And with a flounce and a disdainful snort, Bernie Clark walked out of the 
room. 

"All right for you, Bernie Clark!" Bricky shouted after her. "You're 
going to be sorry you've talked like this." 

Bernie came back into the room for a moment and paused. "I hope I 
will be sorry, Bricky. I hope I'm making a big mistake, and that you're 
not real Bricky Batt, but Wilma Batt." 

Bricky turned to her. 

"Bernie," she said pleadingly, "suppose I proved to you that I could 
stop saying things that were mean, would that help?" 
"You mean would it help our friendship?" 
"Yes." 

"I think so, Bricky — pardon me — Wilma." 
"Then I'll do it, Bernie." 

"Bjt you can't do it over night, Brick — Wilma. It'll take time." 

"It won't take me time. I may be a cat, but I'm not like Helen Charles. 
It took her a year to get out of the habit of saying 'darn'." 

"Bricky Batt! If you didn't do it again! If you didn't slam Helen 
Charles just now, I'll eat my hat!" 

A gale of laughter came from Bricky. 

"We 11 of all things!" she gasped. "If I'm not the bug's ear!" 
"Brickv, come down to earth. You said vou could do it over night, 
didn't you?" 
"Yes." 

"Well, I'm going to hold you to that. If you can live through to- 
morrow without slamming a soul, I'll be your friend forever." 
"But, Bernie — " 

"I'll stay with you all day. I won't leave you for a minute, and every 
little slam is going to count against you." 
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"Rut, Bernie— " 

"That's all I've got to say about it, Bricky. I want you to be my chum 
awfully bad, but I want to feel as if I could trust you. If you can d<> 
what 1 said, not give a single slam, then I can forget everything you 
ever said about me." 

"Aw, Bernie, I didn't mean — 99 

"You can prove that tomorrow/' 

"All right, I will!" 

"I hope you will." 

"I know I will." 

"I think you will, too." 

"Will you come after me tomorrow?" 

"Uh-hu. At the usual time— 7 :30." 

Promptly at 7:25 Bernie Clark appeared. 
"Bricky !" she called. 

"Be down in a minute," her friend replied. 

"If you're as late as Catherine Hall usually is, I'll never come after 
you again." 

"Oh, I'd never be as slow as — My Stars! Bernie Clark, if you're pump- 
ing me, then you'd better know right now that I've changed over night — 
Presto Chango!" 

"Well, it's a good thing. Hurry up anyway." 

"Well, hold your horses, won't you? I've got to get dressed." 

As they walked to school, a group of friends passed them in a car, hal- 
looing as they went. 

"Well, of all the nerve. If that wasn't Betty Davis in that car, and if 
she didn't pass us up," Brickly exclaimed. "Aw, wait a minute, Bernie, 
wait a minute. That wasn't a slam. That was the truth. And, anyway, 
I didn't say anything about her, I only told what she did. She did pass 
us by, didn't she?" 

Bernie looked at her and laughed. "Oh, sure," she said. "Careful now, 
Bricky. You've got a whole day ahead of you yet. I hate to think of 
the things you're bound to say. 

"But I won't say them, Bernie. I'll just think them." 

"All right, you can think them if you want to, Brick, but be sure you 
don't think out loud." 

And so the day passed. Always, with a start, Bricky would catch her- 
self saying something mean or rude about a friend. Bernie, with an ex- 
pression of utter disgust on her face, had the power of terminating abruptly 
any mean 'thought' spoken aloud. Finally, with a sigh of ecstacy, Bricky 
realized that school was over. 

"Bernie," she begged. "Isn't it all over now? Haven't you been guard- 
ing me long enough? Aw, kid, I won't be a cat any more. I' - learned 
my lesson." 

"But, Bricky, honey, how can I be sure?" 

"Well, can't you take my word for it, Bern?" 

"That's the trouble. I don't know whether or not I dare do that." 

"You could if you wanted to," Bricky announced heatedlv. "You know 
perfectly well that I'm not half as catty as Mary Blake. Everyone knows 
that. Darn it! I'm not going to stand for this any more. I'm not going 
to suffer all day long. I tell you I'm not as bad as that Mary Blake, and 
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I won't he. And that's all there is to it!" 

"Bricky Batt, you've done it again and this time it's just twice as had 
as it was. All right, we'll call it off. I'm going home right this minute. 
We're not friends any more, Bricky Batt, and don't forget it." 

"Do you mean that, Bernie?" 

"Don't I look serious?" 

"Yes, you do. That's why I wasn't sure." 

Then, turning on her heel, Bricky marched out of the room, ashamed 
and crestfallen. All her hopes and dreams had crumbled. She under- 
stood that it was her own fault. It wasn't hard to know that. 

Stumbling as she walked, unable to see through the tears in her eyes, 
she made her way home. Sobbing as though her heart would break, she 
burst into the house, threw herself onto a bed, and hid her head under 
a pillow. 

A half hour passed, an hour, two hours. The house was still except 
for a sob or two coming from beneath the pillow. 

"Oh, heck! Oh, heck! Oh, heck!" thought Bricky. "It's all over. 
And she's mad now. And I wish I hadn't — hadn't — had — hadn't done 
what I did. She'll never come back. 'Cause she's mad — she's mad — 
she's—." 

Suddenly, breaking through the heavy silence of the house, came the 
b-r-r-r-r of the telephone. Listlessly Bricky heard it, ignoring it. Again 
and again it rang, until in desperation she rose to answer it. 

"H— hello," she sobbed. "H-h-hello— W-Wilma?— This is Wilma— Is 
it — is it Bernie? (sob) — Bernie, is — is it you — I'm so sorry, Bernie. — I'm 
— I — You — You mean that Bernie? — Honest, do you? — Aw kid, I'm so glad 
— It was the truth, wasn't it, Bernie? — She is a cat, isn't she, Bernie, — 
Aw — Aw, Bernie, honest? Honest? Kid, I'm so glad!" 

ON SNAKES 

I hate snakes ! I always shiver when I see a slippery body gliding 
through the grass. O, I know it's foolish, this fear of mine, but I'm 
willing to bet that you have it, too. Doesn't your heart jump right up 
n your mouth when in the narrow path ahead of you suddenly — it is al- 
ways suddenly — you see a large snake waving his head to and fro and look- 
ing at you with cold, glittering, beady eyes? That's the way with snakes. 
They seem to be magical for they are always large. I've tried, of course, 
to overcome my horror of snakes but have not had much success. Why. 
I have deliberately made myself pick up a live garter snake, but I always 
have the usual shiver. Maybe the reason for the prickling sensation I 
have vvhen I meet a member of the reptilian family is that I have had 
so many frightful experiences. I can distinctly remember my worst. 

There were five of us who had gone on a pleasure excursion down iiito 
Snake River C&nyon. We went down by means of a path that wound 
all Ov-er the canyon wall. When we reached the bottom after all that la- 
boring under an unmerciful sun, we were not so keen to climb that twisted 
pathway agan. When it was time to go, I announced that I was going to 
climb straight up the wall and shorten the distance I would have to go. 
I did not think it was so hard, but at last I reached the top. It was 
scarey e lough just to climb the cliff, and then half-way up I put my hand 
on a h'zard thinking it was a rock. What was to come, however, was 
worse yet. I had just pulled myself up over the edge of the cliff and was 
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lying on my stomach with my legs dangling over the edge. I was ex- 
hausted and needed rest very badly. Suddenly I heard a rattle and there, 
not two feet from me, was a rattlesnake. Immediately I forgot that I 
was exhausted. 1 didn't see the snake any more, but not that the snake 
wasn't there. O, how I hate snakes! 

— Ernest Canine. 

A TRAGEDY— FOR SENIORS ONLY 

"Oh, Oh!" wailed Lady Macbeth, "All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand." 

"Many a flower is born to blush unseen," said an unknown figure. 
"Fair is foul and foul is fair," quoth the witches. 

"I hardly believe that," put in Maggie Tulliver, "Fair is fair, and foul 
is—" 

"Who asked your opinion?" Aunt Glegg reprimanded. 

"There, there," soothed Mr. Tulliver, The child means well." 

"Yes, certainly," from Lucy Manette, and 

"It is a far better thing I do now — " from Sidney Carton. 

"Move him away! I can't stand him looking so saintly and self-sacri- 
ficing around me," Aunt Glegg complained. 

"Hist! Paddock calls!" These strange words were spoken by Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark. 

"I never heard you say that before, but, still, the quality of mercy is 
not strained — it droppeth as the gentle rain — 99 said Portia. 

"My, my, this is awful! I'm all befuddled. Where is my bench?" 
moaned poor Dr. Mannette. "Oh, my head!" 

"I don't know," answered the unknown, "but hide me from day's garish 
eye far from the maddening crowd." 

"This suspense is terrible," a stout bearded man whispered to Lady Mac- 
beth. "If the deed is to be done, 'tis best done quickly." 

"Oh my! Dear me! Help!" The characters who had been conversing 
so pleasantly together were suddenly jostled, squeezed, and pushed so close- 
ly together they could hardly breathe. "Help!" screamed Maggie. "The 
flood!" 

What a nightmare! Brainstorm! What a hectic idea some people have 1 
of English Seven! 

— Martha Kling '27. 
SOMETHING LIKE THIS 

Why should you cry in a world like this, 

On a day like this, with the sun like this, 
Somebody's silly to cry like this, 

Borrowing life from the sky like this; 
Come, let me open your eyes, like this, 

Life can be happy and wise, like this, 
Trouble 'most always just flies — like this. 

Pffff! and it's gone from your eyes, like this, 
Laugh! you'll be sorry you cried like this, 

Don't force the sunlight to hide like this, 
Open your heart to the skies, like this, 

Capture the sun with your eyes, like this, 
Catch it and hold it — arise — like this, 

Be happy, be good, and be wise, like this. 
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RECOMPENSE 



Miss Brown frowned as she glanced over the papers spread out in front 
of her. Never in all of her years of teaching had she experienced such a 
terrible day. To begin with, today was her birthday, and a birthday al- 
ways irritated Miss Brown because she felt that another year had passed 
and she had accomplished nothing. 

Caroline Brown at nineteen had been the happiest person in the world 
to get a good teaching position in Larmont University, but Caroline Brown at 
fifty-nine was mighty tired of being general adviser of the same University. 

Secondly, Miss Brown was not in her rightful place, doing the office 
work. Mrs. Larson, the president's young wife, usually took charge of 
this, but today she had asked Miss Brown to take her place while she 
straightened out her monthly report cards. 

When the day was over at last, Miss Brown wearily trudged to her room, 
the same room which she had occupied for the last forty years; the room 
in which the young teacher had dreamed — dreamed of becoming a great ac- 
tress; the room in which the old teacher found her only comfort, silence. 

Caroline had planned to teach for a year or two and then take the money 
to study dramatic art, and she had saved wearily enough for the course 
when she "discovered" Lucille Fitch. Lucille had a voice which Miss Brown 
knew, with a little training, would develop into a very lovely one, and since 
Lucille had no money of her own it was Miss Brown's money that paid 
for her training. Then there was Max Elliot who wanted to be a doctor, 
and Miss Brown just couldn't resist sending him to a good surgical school. 
Year after year there had been some place that her money had necessarily 
gone, and now after forty years, Miss Brown felt that in spite of all her 
saving and planning she had accomplished nothing. 

In the note box on her door Miss Brown found a slip requesting her to 
come down to the living room as soon as possible, — to chaperon another 
party, she thought. 

As she entered the room a chorus of "Happy birthday" greeted her. 
Glancing around she recognized one by one the boys and girls, now men 
and women, whom she had taught and loved at different times through- 
out her years at school. How successful and happy they all looked, how 
glad she was to have known them, and how kind they were to have come 
back to bring sunshine to their old teacher. 

Late that night a tired but happy little woman crept back into her room. 
No longer did she hate her life or feel afraid to look into the future, for 
they had all paid her back, in full and with interest, and as they had each 
one told of the wonderful things which had been made possible for them 
by their dear teacher, Miss Brown found that there was love in the world 
for her, and began to feel that she had accomplished, not what she set out 
to do, but something better. 



— Zaidee Fox. 
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THE SENIOR ASSEMBLY 

Of all the assemblies during the semester, the one most eagerly antici- 
pated was the senior assembly. However, the remaining classes viewed it 
with a feeling of regret when they realized that those arrayed in their 
caps and gowns would no longer be associated with East High. 

The presentation of the honoraria was a very interesting part of the pro- 
gram. Miss Gregg presented numerals to Io McGilvra, Maxine Barron, 
Helen Blades, Bernice Bobenhouse, Dorothy Jersild and Minnie Silverman; 
and monograms to Dorothy Gray and Helen Williams, for their athletic 
achievements. The yell leaders, Robert Alt, Richard Jaeger, Albert Col- 
lins, and Gerald McGregor, were awarded monograms. 

Those who received the honoraria for scholarship are: Leola Broquist, 
Elna Carlson, Mildred Grant, Ruth Hegna, Emery Kennedy, Geraldine Mc- 
Kern, and Meyer Sutton. Those who received the honoraria for service 
are: Lillian Johnson and Richard Jaeger. Robert Alt received the honor- 
aria for leadership and service, Albert Collins for Service and Quill, Leo 
Cullum for scholarship and athletics, Phyllis Hall for scholarship and serv- 
ice, Gerhard Hauge for athletics, and Rose Lillian Press for scholarship 
and Quill. 

CLASS NIGHT 

On the evening of January 14, 1927, a very interesting program was 
given by the senior class of East High. 

The program was opened with a selection by th„ East High Orchestra; 
it was followed by the presentation of the mantle by the president of the 
senior class, Gerhard Hauge; Edwin Youtz received the mantle for the 
new senior class. The class prophecy was presented in a play given by 
Robert Alt, Lorene Johnson, Ruth Hegna, Kenneth Haddick, Eunice Brk\- 
er, Albert Collins, Arvid Carlson, Eva Cook, Gladys Barr, Clifford Cole, 
A. Edwin Anderson, Emery Kennedy, Phyllis Hall, Norman Rinard, James 
White, Dave Woodesky, Marguerite Olson, and Lillian Johnson ; the pro- 
gram was concluded with a one act play, "The Playgoers," with the fol- 
lowing cast: 

The Master Richard Rice 

The Mistress Elizabeth Miliar 

The Parlor Maid Libbye Abramson 

The Cook Helen Helstrom 

The Odd Man Richard Jaeger 

The Kitchen Girl Bertha Brown 

The House Maid Ethel Aronowich 

The Useful Girl Elnor Peterson 

The What's Doing Department is publishing the senior activities of the 
mid-year graduation in this issue because they occurred too late to be in- 
cluded in the January issue of the Quill. It is understood that the What's 
Doing Department should be a record of all important events of the year. 
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HONOR ROLL 

Each semester our Honor Roll increases slightly and, although much 
is heard concerning athletics, it is shown by the number of students re- 
ceiving this honor that scholarship also ranks high. The semester that has 
just ended brings forth an Honor Roll containing one more member than 
that of the previous semester. Gymnasium, swimming, and other athletic 
subjects are excluded from this roll. This time we have seven students 
heading the list with five ones. They are: 

Dorothy Friedman Lesa Lundin 

Frederick Gracely Mary H. McMillan 

Helen L. Kellogg Bernice May 

Marion Larson 
Those receiving four ones are : 

Velma Arnold Thalea Heliums 

Dale Bossert Doreen Howard 

Harold Bowman Harold Kellogg 

Norma Buckley Robert Parquette 

Alice C ave Ivor Reece 

M. Helen Cline Irma Rice 

Vivian Grant Elsie Robinson 

Mary Gruber Betty Smith 

Helen Williams 
Three ones were received by : 

Ruth Baridon Gwendolyn McCleary 

Celeste Betts Merle S. Miller 

Lois Bierma Mable L. Montieth 

Edna Broquist Ruth D. Morgan 

Maurine Bruce Katherine Patterson 

Margaret L. Compton Mildred L. Patterson 

M. Florence Coughlan Edward Seely 

Mary Louise Elliott Raymond Strator 

Walter Engkier Elizabeth Thompson 

Katherine Holt Winifred Thompson 

Ragnhild Johanson Doris Welsher 

Bertha King William Wetherall 

Ruth Loizeaux Lucile Wisdom 

THE EXTRAVAGANZA 

Great peals of laughter rang through the audience that assembled 
at East High, January 14, to view the "Extravaganza/' This jovial per- 
formance of high-class vaudeville was enacted by an all-star cast for the 
purpose of replacing the decrease in funds caused by the building of the 
bleachers at East High Stadium. In all, thirteen acts were presented and, 
oh, wfeat acts these were. There was the Figseals Follies of 1492 with 
their | jperb singing and dancing; the well know tragedy "Blood and Mud," 
presented by the superlative cast, Robert Alt, Kenneth Haddick and Zaidee 
Fox; Dudley Black, the little Charleston stepper, whose twinkling toes 
tripping to tantalizing tunes, sent thrills of delight through the audience, 
and mary other presentations of spice and humor featured this program. 

The box-office receipts proved that there are times when realization is 
better than anticipation. The receipts filled out the decreased funds, par- 
ticipants presented their parts excellently, and the audience was pleased by 
a low priced, yet high class entertainment. 
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TIE FOR SECOND PLACE IN CITY DEBATE TOURNEY 

"We did not win, but we gave them a hot battle," said one of the mem- 
bers of the debating teams after the finals of the City Debate Tourney, 
Friday, February 25, which ended with West, first ; East and North tied 
for second; and Roosevelt, fourth. 

In these debates every negative team met with defeat, with the excep- 
tion of the West I ligh negative team. The victory of this team proved the de- 
ciding factor of the debates, causing West to take first place and Roosevelt, 
the defeated affirmative team, to place fourth, while North and East won 
the affirmative and lost the negative in every battle. 

It is always interesting to find the Lee Township high school near the 
top in debating as well as in other fields of competition. East High was 
represented affirmatively by Marvin Whatmore, Lucille Wisdom, Darrel 
Garwood and William Wetherall, and negatively by Gerald Estep, L^ ; s Bi- 
erma, and Wetal Potts. 

The four schools finished in the following order: 

Won T .ost 

West 4 2 

East 3 3 

North 3 3 

Roosevelt 2 4 
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SENIOR CLASS ORGANIZATION 

Darrel Garwood is president of the senior class. He is an outstanding 
member of the E Epi Tan Debating Society, and has been prominent in 
school life for some time. The vice president is Gerald Canon, who has 
been a well-known member of the football team; the secretary is Jeanne* 
Hoff, who has been prominent in dramatic activities. The board members 
are Alice Cave and Howard Chase. Alice Cave has been prominent in the 
Philomathean Literary Society and is a member of the Quill staff. Howard 
Chase excels as a musician. 

SENIOR CLASS ADOPTS CALENDAR 

The senior class at East High met Thursday, March 3, to decide upon 
its calendar of activities. The calendar recommended by the board and 
adopted by the class is as follows: 

Senior Mixer March 18 

Parent-Faculty Party April 22 

Spring Party May 13 

Class Day June 6 

Breakfast June 7 

Senior Assembly June 8 

Banquet June 8 

Graduation June 9 

The committees for the various affairs were also named at this meet- 
ing. The chairmen of the committees are: Robert Arthur, Senior Mixer; 
Dorothy Sweeney, Parent-Faculty; Ruth Loizeaux, Anniversary Program; 
Edwin Youtz and Ruth Walker, Banquet; Helen Kellogg and Edward Pa- 
terson, Senior Breakfast; Gaylord McPherson, Class Day Exercises; Helen 
Walker, May Day; and Marvin Whatmore, Spring Party. 

Miss Balliet and Mr. Hoyt have been chosen as the faculty advisers. 

SENIOR MIXER 

The seniors held their first party on Friday night, March 18. The 
party was planned by a committee with Robert Arthur as chairman. As 
has been the custom, the party was held in the form of a mixer. There 
are two hundred and twenty-five members in the class; before the party 
many were not acquainted, but after it was over everybody felt that he 
V 'w the members of the class. 

THE FACULTY CHANGES 

The faculty changes made at midyear were greater than usual. 

The loss of Miss Johnson, who for several years had been the school 
nurse, was greatly felt by the student body. It was pleasant, however, to 
find as the new nurse, not a stranger, but Miss Needles, who has been the 
Assistant Dean. Miss Johnson is now at West High School. 

Since French is such a popular subject, it was necessary to secure an- 
other French teacher, and again we were fortunate in gaining somebody we 
already knew, Miss Snyder, who has been away from East for a year. 

Miss Bonfield, who has been in the English Department, was transferred 
to Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. Miss Bonfield was very popu- 
lar with the student body and Woodrow Wilson should feel that she has 
made a worth while addition to her faculty. 

Miss Cole resigned at the close of the semester and was recently married 
to Mr. Arthur Morton of Vancouver, British Columbia. 

We are glad to see that Miss Yates has returned and assumed her duties 
in the Mathematics Department, after an illness of some duration. 
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NEW STAFF MEMBERS 

In every high school organization new members must fill the vacancy left 
by the graduation of its members. The Quill is no exception to this fact. 
As a result not only of graduation, but also of an increase in the staff, it 
was necessary that six new members should be chosen for the editorial 
staff of the Quill. Thirty-four were picked by the various teachers to 
try-out and from this number twenty did try out. Fourteen of these were 
disappointed. The six new members of the editorial staff of the Quill 
are: Lydia Duval, Clyde Johnson, Gwendolyn McCleary, Robert Parquette, 
William Wetherall and Stephen Wright. 

These members are now working diligently to preserve that standard of 
quality for which the Quill is famous. 

IN COMMEMORATION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
AND OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Annually an assembly is held on the birthday of Abraham Lincoln or 
on that of George Washington, commemorating the birth of both of these 
great men. This year the patriotic assembly was held Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 22. 

It seems as though an assembly is never complete without the band, and 
since the band is always willing to play before the student body, it be- 
came an important factor in this assembly, presenting several selections to 
instill in the students the proper spirit of patriotism. 

Next, Lincoln's Gettysburg address was presented by Mr. Raymond 
Edinger, first, as it was, and then as it could be interpreted in relation to 
this assembly. Afterwards Mr. Edinger, who is a prominent lawyer of this 
city, presented to East High a picture which was unveiled by Miss L. L. 
Shope and which contained a portrait of Lincoln at Gettysburg and his 
Gettysburg address. Mr. Burton told us of his visit to the Lincoln me- 
morial, stating that in it there were only two things, a statue of Lincoln, 
and his Gettysburg address, thereby showing that Mr. Edinger's presenta- 
tion was an especially fitting tribute. 

A splendid tribute was paid to George Washington by Addison Parker, 
a member of the East High class of 1898. The tribute came in the form 
of a story about a horse that had great ancestors, excellent environme^ 
and a strong body, and yet was not a good racing horse until he had felt 
the stin^ of the whip, or, in other words, the lash of misfortune and the 
sting of adversity. This horse he compared to Washington who also had 
great ancestors, excellent environment, and a strong body ; but could not 
have been so great had he not felt the sting of adversity and the lash of 
misfortune. 

Then came the part of the assembly for which everyone had been wait- 
ins: and in which everyone had a part, the presentation of the Volk Me- 
dallion to the winner of the Lincoln Essay Contest. This contest was open 
to every student of the school, and from all the essays entered the ten best 
were selected. From these ten, the best essay won for the author the Volk 
Medallion. Ruth Loizeaux won this contest. Those whose essays were 
judged among the ten best are: Ruth Loizeaux, William Wetherall, Mary 
Caspe, Mable Pooler, Abigail Rowe, Alice Dobson, Earl Butler, Nellie 
Pringle, Elmer Miller, and Thelma Ward. 

Thus a beautiful essay about Lincoln ended the fitting assembly in honor 
of those time-honored heroes of our country. 
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TEACHERS COMPOSE LYRIC AND MUSIC 

Having been keenly moved by the life of the old southern negroes while 
traveling in the south this summer, J. A. Gilbert, East High's Ittusk di- 
reetor. began to feel the significance of the poem, "A Sittin' in the Sun," 
which had been composed bv D. O. Wilson, a history teacher at East 
High. 

Because he was busy at the time that the poem was handed to him, h? 
laid it away until a more convenient moment. When he again read it, it 
recalled to his mind the old southern negroes, and he was inspired to set 
the poem to music. This was because of the fact that the words of the 
poem fitted so nearly with the lives and attitude of the old negroes. 

At an assembly on Tuesday, Feb. 15, therefore. East High students were 
interested in hearing the string quartet play the melody, "A Sittin' in the 
Sun," which typifies the old south. The words are as follows: 



A SETTIN' IN THE SUN 

Jest settin' in the sun 
Till de good Lohd's wuk am done 
Till de final day am come 
Whe.ii He'll call me home. 

Ain't been feelin' quite so well, 
Been a ailin' quite a spell ; 
Fellin' bettah but you cain't tell 
Till mah day has come. 

Ah've seen life foh sech is me 
Heap sight bettah, but oh gee 
Ah've lived long 'nuff foh me 
An' now Ahm goin' home. 

Cohn pipes a dyin* oul 

So am I jes about, 

Soon Ah'll hear de angels shout 

Sinnah ! Come on home. 

Jes' settin' in de sun 
Till de good Lohd's wuk am done, 
Till de final day am come 
When He'll call me home. 



DR. CLAUSEN SPEAKS AT ASSEMBLY 

On Tuesday, February fifteenth, Dr. Bernard Clausen of the First Bap- 
tist Ouirch, Syracuse, New York, spoke to the student body. 

Dr. Clausen expressed the desire that East High issue to its graduates 
an M. A. degree — Master of Anger. The basis for the talk was that anger, 
if properly directed and controlled, represents a strong qualitv of char- 
acter. Steam was used as an example in which it was shown that steam 
which was formerly regarded as an explosive, was discovered to be one 
of the most useful elements. 

The program was completed with several selections by the East High 
Trio; Howard Chase, pianist; Martha Alice Burton, cellist; Keith Davis, 
violinist; and one selection by the East High quartet which is represented 
by the same group with the addition of Caroll Bryan, violinist. 
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"COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN" CLEVERLY PRESENTED 

The curiosity evoked by the homely title, "Come Out of the Kitchen," 
was gratified on March 3 and 4, by the presentation of a southern comedy 
which portrayed four brothers and sisters who were left in charge of the 
household while their parents traveled in Europe. They were distressed 
to find their funds very low and decided to rent their home to a northern 
gentleman, The northerner required a staff of white servants. Finding 
it impossible to get servants, the household took it upon themselves to as- 
sume the role of servants. Very difficult situations arose, and in a short 
time all found themselves dismissed except Oliva Dangerficld, alias Jane 
Ellen, the Irish cook. 

Jane Ellen, through her cullinary arts, succeeded in winning the north- 
erner, and the play ended happily. The play was lively and offered enough 
action to give each player an opportunity at characterization. 



The following were the cast : 

Oliva Dangerfield, alias Jane Ellen Frances Mollenhoff 

Elizabeth Dangerfield, alias Araminta Cora Louise Morgan 

Mrs. Falkener Marguerite Dfehl 

Cora Falkener, her daughter Lorene Dunkel 

Amanda, ( Miva's Black Mammy Selma Carlson 

Burton Crane, from the north Edwin Voutz 

Thomas Lefferts, Statistical Poet Gaylord McPherson 

Solon Tucker, Crane's Attorney and Guest Robert Wilson 

Paul Dangerfield, alias Smithfield Miles Chinn 

Charles Dangerfield, alias Brindlebury Jack Spencer 

Randolph Weeks, Agent of the Dangerfields John Ferguson 
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MISS COLE MARRIES 

On February 22, \ { U7, Miss Miriam Cole, who has been a member of 
the history department tor a number of years, was married to Mr. Arthur 
Morton of Vancouver, British Columbia. The ceremony was pronounced 
by Reverend Roy H. Brown of the Central Presbyterian Church, in the 
presence of the family and a few close friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton left that evening for Seattle, Washington, and 
after a few days there, sailed for Vancouver, where they will make their 
home. 

SPECIAL P. T. A. PROGRAM 

On February fifteenth, at the regular meeting of the P. T. A., there 
was a special program in celebration of the tenth anniversary of the local 
organization, together with a special program, in honor of the thirtieth 
birthday of the congress of parents and teachers. 

Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg, who was the first speaker at the first meeting 
of the East High P. T. A., gave the principal address. The subject chosen 
was, "The P. T. A. as An Asset to Youth/' Edward Paterson spoke on 
the same subject, giving the student viewpoint. 

There were greetings from Miss May Goodrell, who was principal at the 
time of the founding of the organization; Mrs. J. S. Coventry, the first 
organization president; Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, state president of the P. T. 
A.; Mrs. E. B. Mountain, president of the City Council of Parents and 
Teachers; Mrs. W. E. G. Saunders, and Mr. Burton. 

The members of the Legislative Ladies' League were special guests. Mrs. 
James Hewitt, Mrs. li. H. Teachout, and Mrs. Mary Bickley, who helped 
to found the first East High P. T. A. were also guests. Other guests were 
Mrs. C. C. Shope, Mrs. A. G. Hostetter, Mrs. J. N. Albright, Mrs. L. R. 
Danes, Mrs. J. E. Grove, Mrs. J. A. Woodmansee. Mrs. R. W. Zuck, Mrs. 
Howard Jones, and Mrs. Edward Paterson. 

Such a large crowd attending the meeting that it was necessary for some 
to stand in the rear of the room. 

A social hour followed at which refreshments were served. 

EAST HIGH IS REPRESENTED AT DALLAS, TEXAS 

Miss Hayden, art supervisor of the Des Moines Public Schools, has 
taken some etchings and lettering work done by East High students to 
the annual convention for superintendents and principals all over the country, 
held at Dallas. Texas, from February 26 to March 3. The four advanced 
art students making these etchings are: Molly Melichor, art editor of the 
Quill, who etched the University bridge ; Robert Alt, a recent graduate, 
who made an etching of the state capitol ; Bertha Brown, who worked hard 
on her etching of Four Mile Creek; Irma Rice, who etched most satisfac- 
torily New Mexico sand dunes. 

Art students feel that they have a distinctive feature in their etching 
equipment because no other school in the city has ever done this kind of 
work. This is very interesting work, done with a needle on a copper 
plate covered with wax. After the drawing is made, the copper plate is 
put into an acid bath which marks the lines drawn on the plate. When the 
line has been etched sufficiently, the plate is taken out of the acid, ink is 
put on, and the printing is done. Type stands out, but etching is eaten 
in. Great pressure is required when the printing is done to press the ink 
out of the plate onto the paper. 
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DIVERSE HOBBIES OF EASTONIANS 

Do East High students confine their efforts to obtaining knowledge mere- 
ly within the limits and requirements of the school? We are very happy 
to say no. Of course almost everyone has a hobby or personal' interest 
in some line of work, but few people ever attain success or even progress 
in such an enterprise. East High students, besides being leaders in all ac- 
tivities of school life, pursue many outside courses in interesting fields of 
work. If it is true that this initiative and self-reliance is the quality that 
makes great men and women, we are glad to find so many of our fellow 
students taking the first step to success. 

One of the most interesting and at the same time most developed hobbies 
among the students of East High belongs to Fred Hulse, a junior, who 
is the owner of one of the finest coin collections in the city. Although the 
accumulation of unusual coins was first begun by his father, Fred gets 
a thrill in finding rare coins and is constantly on the trail of them, either 
gazing in store windows, or prowling about remote antique shops for the 
chance of purchasing an addition to his assortment. Besides fifty cent 
pieces for each year from 1805 to 1847 (excepting 1816, when no coin 
was issued) the collection contains eighteen two cent pieces larger than 
our present day quarters, an 1832 half cent piece, several three cent pieces, 
an 1837 half dime together with numerous California gold coins of very 
flaky texture. Such a fine collection shows much work on the part of 
Fred and h ; s father and we hope that it will continue to expand and some 
day repay its congregators. 

Pursuing a similar line of work we have Gwendolyn McCleary, collector 
of frogs' eggs, snails' eggs, and butterflies. Gwendolyn, another junior, 
lives near Grand View Park which location affords her an excellent op- 
portunity for studying nature. 

Now, how many students in East High — or anywhere else for that mat- 
ter — would read of their own accord, volumes of tedious ancient history? 
One, at least, is doing this very thing. We have in Orville Dennis a love 
of history that has led him to read more on this subject than perhaps many 
of us read fiction. Orville is now ready to begin his ninth book of a series 
of twenty on "The History of Antiquities." He has also read Josephus' 
works on the Hebrew people, the works of Tobit, and several classic histories 
of ancient Greece and Rome. He next intends to embark upon the history 
of the Orient. Orville says that some day he hopes to write a dictionary 
granting freedom of spelling to all (with apologies to Miss McBride). ft 
is certainly unusual to find a student indulging in history as much as does 
Orville, but East High has within her ranks many others doing things just 
as remarkable. 

Stephen Wright takes great pride in an assortment of Indian relics which 
he discovered on his uncle's farm in central Indiana, where he spends his 
summer vacations. The collection includes arrowheads, tomahawks, stone 
axes, and spearheads. 

Wetal Potts, besides being a chess player of renowned ability, is a mu- 
sician, and a stamp collector. Wetal is' certainly Paderewski's only rival 

as a pianist. 

"Radio Service Shop" is a sign which appears at the home of Arthur 
Feavey, an East High boy, who is an electrician and radio artist. Arthur's 
hobby is building radios, and he already has from twenty-five to thirty 
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sets to his credit, ranging from crystals to tour tubes. 

We now come to the conclusion that East High students do much more 
than the mere requirements in school to educate and prepare themselves for 
their life's work. All of us should try to do more than barely "get by," 
so to speak, because it is the fellow who goes ahead and does things for 
himself that is going to succeed in this world. 

ORIGIN OF THE QUILL 

"East High is now large enough to have a publication, 99 proclaimed 
Miss May Goodrell, principal of the school, early in 1905. Here was a 
new phase of high school life. Here was a true realization of the growth 
of East High. Immediately the entire school was in a turmoil of discus- 
sion. What a wonderful thing that would be! Of course. East High 
was large enough to have a publication of its own. Numerous questions 
were on the tongues of all. When would they begin? Would it be a 
newspaper or a magazine? What name would be given to it? Who would 
be the members of the staff? These and many more were topics of con- 
versation continually. 

How well everyone remembers the first issue. All questions were then 
solved. That memorable event occurred in May. 1905. How eagerly did 
the subscribers await its distribution. Trembling with delight and curi- 
osity, each student received his copy. Yes, it was a magazine. The first 
thing to look for was the name. On a beautiful deep-red paper cover 
were artistically printed the letters "Q-u-i-1-1." How many pages did it 
have? This wonderful book actually contained forty pages Of East High 
work, without counting the additional pages of advertising. What a dis- 
covery! Who ever thought affairs in East High were so important as 
to fill forty complete pages? Who were the pupils who had produced this 
marvelous publication? With a sense of pride and new possession all eyes 
turned to the page listing the staff, and therein read the following : 

Vincent Starzinger Editor-in-Chief 

Leslie Hites Athletics 

Edna Willits ) . . 

May Van Dyke f Literary Editors 

Monroe Dutcher Organizations 

Martin Roe Local Editor 

Adelaide Ewing Artist 

Harry 111 Business Manager 

Joseph Brody Ass't Business Manager 

lames Dav ) n . , 4 • * f 

Todd Doran } Circulation Managers 

Neither did they fail to notice that Miss Patterson, now in our Latin 
department, was the faculty adviser. Yet, what did the number contain? 
Being ,o excited about it one overlooked a very significant phrase marked 
on the cover, "Athletic Number." 

In such manner did the Quill originate, and such were the emotions of 
East High students at that time. It was then the idea to allow anyone in- 
terested in journalism to become a member of the staff. 

The second year, 1906, began with the issue of a June Commencement 
number. The editor-in-chief was James Day. who afterwards was for a 
long time city editor of the Des Moines News. This issue shows the high 
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scholastic qualities prevailing in East High at that time, for there were 
printed several metrical translations of Vergil's "Aeneid" made by students. 

The third year was a most successful one, with Wilbur Burkhart as edi- 
tor-in-chief. Up to that time there had always been eight issues a year, 
one issue for each month except the first in the school year. Wilbur re- 
solved to edit nine issues during his term. He was an East High student, 
and whenever an East High student resolves to do a thing, he will suc- 
ceed. Needless to say, he did succeed, and for the only time in the history 
of the Quill, nine issues were distributed in one year. 

Up to the war times at least eight issues were put out a year. However, 
with the war came the extreme advance in prices, and in 1918 for the first 
time only four issues were distributed a year. At this point of advancement 
another new plan was adopted. A newspaper was published every two 
weeks under the title of the "Quillctte.^ This was discontinued at the end 
of the year because, as the publications of all high schools were placed un- 
der joint supervision, no other school used this plan. 

There are other interesting facts which I discovered in the old "Quills." 
In the early issues there was only one commencement number. This was 
published in June and contained the pictures of both classes. "The Inter- 
viewer" was a most interesting feature department in the volume of 1914- 
15. Here many seemingly obscure articles were brought to light by the 
editors. Debating seems to have been more popular in the earlier years 
than it is now, for a whole department was devoted to that subject. The 
"Quill" in its entire twenty-two years' existence has always been a literary 
magazine, using the method of advertising only as an aid in financing the 
publishing. 

In knowing something of the origin of the "Quill" we can, perhaps, ap- 
preciate it a little more. Let us work together and make our "Quill" a 
bigger and better publication. 

ADDITION TO OUR LIBRARY 

In the fall of 1926, many new books were added to the collection al- 
ready in our library. Of course an addition to our library is not unusual, 
but this one is of note because many books of travel have been added to 
the previous small collection. These books of travel, which had been wanted 
for some time, have added much to the completeness of our library and 
should prove to be very valuable as references for the students. 

Among the more important of these books are : Baldeker's "France ; North- 
ern", "France; Southern", Paris and Its Environs", and "Spain and Por- 
tugal"; Franck's "Four Months Afoot in Spain" and "Working My Way 
Around the World"; Johnson's "Highways and Byways of California" and 
"Highways and Byways of New England"; Mill's "Rocky Mountain Won- 
derland" 'and "Wild Life in the Rockies"; Muir's "Our National Parks"; 
Ross's "South of Panama", and Sharp's "Where Rolls the Oregon." 

These books, written by prominent authors, are very interesting and are 
of excellent quality. Our librarian. Miss Cavanaugh, is anxious to have 
the students get acquainted with these splendid books. 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 



Editor-in-Chief... 
Associate Editor 
Literary 

What's Doing 

Organizations 

Athletics 

Alumni 



Ruth Loizeaux 

Robert Wilson 

Mary Caspc 

Alice Cave 

Lydia Duval 

Robert Parquette 

Katherine Patterson 
Clyde Johnson 

Io McGilvra 

Frank Budd 

Stephen Wright 



Exchange Gwendolyn McCleary 

Feature Dorothy Friedman 

William Wetherall 

Jokes Ada Pohl 

Morris Siegel 

Art Molly Melichor 

Chief Typist Rose Kaufman 

Assistants Gretchen Merry man 

Dorothy Iseminger 

Faculty Advisers Harriet Macy 

Estelle Wood 



BUSINESS STAFF 



Bus; ness Manager Marvin W hat mo re Advertising Manager Lloyd Appelquist 

CircHation Manager John Ferguson Staff Isaac Beattie 

Book eper^ Maurine Bruce Willard Burns 

Clerk Mary Gruber l^u ^T •, 

\\ llham Loveridge 

Stenogra er LaRue Drupstein Robert Shaw- 
Faculty Adviser Charles W. Perry 
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IF YOU LIKE A THING— SAY SO! 

Who is not pleased with a little praise? 

Regardless of how well it is hidden, there is at least a tiny bit of vanity 
in us all. 

It may not always be wise to express your opinions, hut if you like a 
thing, say so. 

That simple little remark of approval, unconsciously given, may be the 
spark that sets fire to the ambitions smouldering in a discouraged heart. 

The gushing exclamations and profuse adjectives, prone to be used by 
some, tend to make us yearn even more for sincere approval, but nothing 
brings more happiness than words of praise from the lips of an honest 
person. 

Some people seem to consider their opinions and compliments of such 
profound importance that on very rare occasions only do they express 
them. They may have perfectly honest opinions, and what great happi- 
ness they might bring if they expressed them. 

Be intellectually unselfish, idealistic, and recognize the abilities of your 
associates. 

"The fattest pay envelope can't satisfy the craving for human apprecia- 
tion." 

Editor's Note: — The above is one of the winning editorials in the try- 
out for places on the Quill Staff. It is an interesting fact that it was given 
first place by all three judges. 

ABOUT PLAYING 

A child does not need to be taught to play. A grown person, busy frc n 
dawn to dark, finds it less easy and the intermediate, neither child nor 
adult, needs to help himself to play but at the same time avoid getting 
too big a helping. 

The "regular'' boy comes home from school, slams his books on the table 
with a thud, changes his clothes in a hurry, and sneaking past mother and 
an empty coal bucket, goes out to play with the "gang." 

As a contrast, the student walks absentmindedly into the house, le iving 
the door wide open behind him, places his books on the desk in r nore 
or less orderly pile, and goes quietly away to change his clothes, i while 
meditating deeply how that extra credit geometry problem can 7 solved. 

Where's the happy medium? 

The fellow who comes whistling home from school, enjoys a g rxl hour 
and a half romp with his companions, then spends two hours grunting over 
his lessons until he can have the satisfaction of answering a question now 
and then the following day, is usually the best known and the best bal- 
anced of the three types. 

Don't you think, then, that it would be reasonable and enjoyable to 
spend some time at each of these occupations and take care not to deprive 
ourselves of either? 

— Katherine Holt. 
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SHALL WE DANCE? 

A widespread difference of opinion reigns when the problem of club 
parties comes under discussion. Parties might be done away with en- 
tirely and a milder form of entertainment substituted. However, outside 
of the fact that a milder form of entertainment would be next to im- 
possible to find, parties are quite indispensible. Besides creating a greater 
interest in membership and attendance, this form of entertainment really 
benefits the student. It has been estimated that ninety per cent of high 
school life is obtained outside of the actual books we use. The club party 
contains its share of this per cent, because it is here that the student learns 
to meet and associate easily with people in business life. 

The method of entertainment at the parties presents a much debated 
problem. Obviously a party cannot proceed when a majority of the people 
cannot or do not take part in the main attraction. Yet it is true that a 
majority of the students do not participate in the graceful (?) art of 
dancing. This presents a problem which may be theorized at great length 
both pro and con, but this fact must be kept in mind : a majority do not 
dance. In spite of this fact, a respectably large number of students do. 
The satisfactory solution might lie in having a variety of parties with mixed 
entertainment with a dancing party frequently inserted. Mixed parties 
might consist of various games in which everybody would take part, and 
some mixed parties might even have a short time given over to dancing. 
Although definite rules to this effect cannot be arbitrarily decided up and 
laid down, the general opinion, which is slowly bending that way, may auto- 
matically bring about this change. 

Think it over, students. It's worth your while. 

DEMOCRACY 

An army which divides itself into many small bands, each holding itself 
aloof from its neighbors, a nation which does not agree, or a corpora- 
tion which does not co-operate does not long stand. 

East High is an army in perpetual combat with the dreaded menace of 
Ignorance, it is a small democratic nation of itself, and it is surely a cor- 
poration. This army should not divide itself lest it be annihilated by 
its own blind ways. 

The students of East High are in training to become citizens of the 
United States. Then is it not wise to carry out in high school the prin- 
ciples which they intend to follow in later years? 

East High social events have been quite noted because of the presence 
of small cliques which refuse to enter into the pleasure of the majority, 
who will not be sportsmanlike. There are laws against theft in the statutes 
of our country. Is it any more right for a few to rob many of pleasure 
than for some one to steal a few dollars. 

If these selfish principles were to be taken up by the football team, the 
basketball team or the track team, Lee Township would no longer lead 
the rest of the world. Yet it would be no worse for the members of 
these Maths to think that way, than for the rest of the school to carry 
out these narrow-minded principles. Surely the school body can see its 
way toward being more democratic in its way, mixing a little more. 

"Bread cast on the waters returns one thousand fold" and the demo- 
cratic members of East High will surely derive a benefit from the example 
they set. 
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ON LISTENING 

Buzz ! Buzz ! Buzz ! This continual buzz is heard at nearly every as- 
sembly and although much is said concerning courtesy at a public gath- 
ering or at an assembly, the buzz still continues. The percentage of "talk- 
ers" is very small, considering the entire student body, but seems very 
large to the visitor and reflects on the entire school. 

There are three very important reasons we should not talk or be dis- 
courteous. First, we should think of the speaker; next, we should con- 
sider our neighbor; and then we should have pride in our own behavior. 

Speakers are very numerous at East High. They do not wish to address 
an audience that is not listening. Do we wish to speak to a friend who 
does not listen to us but speaks to another? Do we not dislike his atti- 
tude? It is much the same with the speaker. He dislikes the audience 
that will not listen. Therefore, let us think of the speaker before we be- 
gin to talk at an assembly. 

Then, most people wish to hear the speech that is being given. Our 
neighbor might be the one that wishes to profit by this"' speech. He 
might be interested in another's views or experienced and if he is. is it 
fair to annoy him? 

There is no speech that does not bring out some point. It may relate 
experiences, or may show the speaker's view on some subject. These 
speeches are made that we may profit by them. Since we wish to advance 
in this world we should listen to everything that might help in this ad- 
vancement. 

So in consideration of the speaker, our neighbor and ourselves, let us 
be more attentive and less talkative. Let us not go through this world 
with our eyes closed to courtesy. 

HIGH SCHOOL SPONGES 

When you see a high school student cautiously avoiding some certain 
person, you may be sure that student thinks a sponge is after him. You 
say all sponges come from the sea? Absurd! It is a sad but true fad 
that some sponges have never seen the ocean. 

Many students plan to "get by," is they term it in school, by using other 
students' preparations for their lessons. They try to get the most out of 
the smallest amount of work they can possibly do. They do not realize, 
or at least pretend not to realize, that they are missing out on one of the m<>st 
important reasons for school and an education, that of learning to think 
well and reason logically. 

^ These sponges approach you with various apologies about "company" 

"work" — and the like, and then politely ask you for your geometry, your 
history, your physics paper. They know you are "easy" and they feel 
there is no use for them to trouble their poor, tired brains when they can 
sponge from someone else. 

Everyone hates sponges, because they are such a "nuisance," but before 
you have known them long, you feel that they are smarter the n you 
are. They can always find you — always. Even though you try to be firm 
and decide not to let them have your lessons, you weaken in the end. 
Don't let a sponge "sponge" from you. 

Don't start being a sponge; you will never find a stopping place; you 
will never accomplish anything worth while in life; and vou will aiwavs 
be dubbed "a high school sponge." 
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QUILLIAM SAYS: 

MANY folks appear as being hard boiled when they are really only 
half-baked. 

INITIATION is mat fun, after it's over. 

THE man who knows more than his boss usually gets to be boss. If 
he only thinks he knows more, he usually gets fired. 

MANY a man can attribute his success to the fact that he didn't have 
the advantages others had. 

A 

REAL financier is one who can make capital of his mistakes. 
I F \<>u choose your words carefully, you won't have to take them back. 
I F you have a good opinion of yourself, keep it to yourself. 

BSENCE makes the marks go rounder. 

[EN the worm turns it doesn't always turn into a butterfly. 

A 

CYCLONE is the only thing that has anything to blow about. 
WANDERING tongue gathers no moss. 

T 

1 1 E notes flv faster in the library than they do in the Music Room. 

C( INSIDER the fish. As long as he keeps his mouth shut he never 
gets caught. 

EVIDENTLY, the Joke Department never heard the old saying "The 
• good die young." 

M\NY people wear gloves to keep their hands soft. We wonder if the 
sophomores sleep with their hats on. 

IT is said that J-h F-r-u-o- presented a copy of Paradise Lost to K-t-r-n 
G-s-a-s-n when she went away on her vacation. 

BLACK and blue spots are seals on the diplomas from the School of 
Experience. 

I F yon think these Quilliams are terrible, just try one yourself. 
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PHILOMATHEAN LITERARY SOCIETY 

Philo is again well started on its semester's work with the same pep and 
enthusiasm for which it has always been famed. Katherine Patterson, who 
served the club very capably last semester as secretary, is now president. Oth- 
er officers are Mildred Fisher, vice president; Ada Pohl, secretary; Martha 
Shetterly. treasurer; and Marguerite Dale, sergeant-at-arms. The club is ex- 
ceedingly glad to have Miss Walker as its new adviser and already has 
proof that it could not have attained a better one. 

Eleven new girls have been taken into the society this semester. Ruth 
Baridon, Virene Barton, Inez Brodmarkle, Alice Duncan, Dorothy Fried- 
man, Lucille McCarty, Velma Millard, Ruth Patterson, Deloit Romig, Hazel 
Walker, and Opal White are the new members. 

February 18 marked the climax to a week of horrible anticipation of ini- 
tiation endured by the pledges, for on that evening Jeanne Hoff, chairman 
man of the initiation committee, with the aid of the president, certainly ini- 
tiated these girls in a manner which they are not soon to forget. At 5 :30 
an appetizing supper was served in the cafeteria. This initiation was one 
of the best and liveliest Philo has ever had, and everybody had an exceed- 
ingly jolly time — even the pledges, for they were all good sports. 

On February 25, Philo held its seventh annual birthday banquet. A 
lovely three course dinner was served. Not only Philo girls of todayaand 
their adviser attended this banquet, but the alumnae and some of the Alpha 
Phi Alpha girls as well. Miss Wood, club mother of the Alpha Phi Alpha, 
and Miss Helmreich also were present. The subject of the toast program 
was "Ye tour of the Philomotor." All the speeches were very cleverly 
worked out. 

ZETAGATHEAN INITIATION 

On the afternoon of February twenty- fourth, perhaps some of the twenty- 
two girls who were received into the Zetagathean Literary Society wished, 
for a time being, at least, that they had not written such good tryout 
themes. Most people will admit that walking like a tin soldier and jump- 
ing up and down like a jack-in-the-box at the same time is not a very 
easy thing to do. There were also some very mystifying stunts that each 
initiate was singly required to perform. The girls thus tortured were: Vir- 
ginia Carlson, Katherine Oberg, Irma Rice, Lesa Lunden, Edna Rundberg. 
Ruth Owens, Maxine Arvidson, Margaret Clarke, Bonnie McCullough, 
Dorothy Phillips, Frances Strickland, Evelyn Webb. Maxine Brady, Delores 
Fischer, Pauline Kelsey, Rose Kaufman, Mildred Carlson, Elizabeth Swartz, 
Esther Teitz, Mollie Melicher, Beulah Upchurch, Elsie Tyler. 

At five-fifteen a very delicious and appetizing dinner was served by the 
club officers. The table, being decorated in George Washington style, re- 
ceived unanimous approval. During the dinner our president, Florence 
Tait, introduced the present officers: Bernice May, vice president; Maxine 
Barron, secretary; Weltha Vest, treasurer; and Miss Brotherton, faculty 
adviser. 

We were aU pleased to have Miss Brody, the former faculty adviser, with 
us and were sorry that Miss Pritchard could not be there. 
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THE FORENSIC CLUB 

At the first of the semester, the Forensic Club contemplated on a very 
successful year and so far its expectations have been adhered to. One of 
the main events sponsored by the club is the membership and attendance 
campaign. Bob Arthur, captain of the Canaries, and Willard Burns, cap- 
tain of the Blackbirds, have led their teams so successfully that the stand- 
ing of the two teams are nearly equal. It was agreed upon at the first of 
the contest that the losing side fete the winners, and indications show that 
the affair will probably be a "Dutchman's Treat." Among the other events, 
interesting programs consisting of debates, musical numbers, and current 
topic discussions have afforded delightful amusement to the members. 

At the installation of officers the first of the semester, Willard Burns 
was chosen president ; Caroll Bryan, vice president ; Bob Porter, secretary ; 
and Bob Shaw, treasurer. Great things are expected from this selection 
of officers and they in return are expecting the members to co-operate with 
them. 

THE E EPI TAN 

The E Epi Tan, although handicapped by its sixth period meeting, has 
managed to worry through the semester so far in a very creditable style. 
The dub consists largely of new members who are, nevertheless, bearing 
up nobly under the strain. 

Debates, discussions, and music compose the programs which entertain 
the members. The pledges have been called upon to demonstrate their 
oratorical abilities at several meetings. 

Marvin Whatmore officiates as president this semester. Darrel Gar- 
woor, serving as vice president, arranges the programs in a very creditable 
manner. Edward Paterson serves as secretary, and Lawrence Peterson as 
treasurer. For the duties of sergeant-at-arms, William Loveridge was 
selected. 

Various committees are planning for, in the near future, initiation and a 
party which will as usual outshine those put on by other clubs. 

MUSIC CLUB 

A club in the process of organization is the Music Club. The officers 
tha f have been elected are Lewis Long, president ; Keith Davis, vice presi- 
dent ; and Doris Hoff, secretary. The adviser is Mr. Gilbert. It has long 
been the wish and desire of students in the music department to have a 
club exclusively for music people. Thev are now having their desire grati- 
fied. 

Whenever there is need for entertainment in our school, the students in 
the music department are always called upon to contribute, and they al- 
ways do so with willingness. They are the people who add much to our 
football games, our school plays, our assemblies and, in fact, at most any 
kind of program we have. So with a group of people such as comprise 
this newly organized club, it should rank as one of the best in the entire 
school. Certain it is, no club has any better members than has the Music 
Club. 

In order to belong to this club, one has to have played some intsrument 
for at least two years, have played in either the orchestra or band, have 
been a member of a glee club, or must play before a chosen committee. 
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THE STUDENT COUNCIL 

A group of selected students met the first of the semester to be initiated 
to the duties which confront home room representatives. The first duty 
of the newly elected members was to select officers for the semester. As a 
result of the election. Howard Chase was chosen president; Baird Rider, 
vice president; and Ruth Morgan, secretary. Committee chairmen ap- 
pointed by the officers and advisers are as follows: 

Athletics: Rolland Nichols 

Building and Ground : Jorn Ferguson 

Campaign: Edward Paterson 

Finance: Marvin Whatmore 

Public Entertainment : Lois Rider 

Publicity: Frank Budd 

Welfare and Red Cross: Bob Burnett 
The campaign committee was the first to engage in a project. The hand- 
ling of the ticket sale for the community play, "Come Out of the Kitchen," 
was placed in their care. The sale went over very successfully and there 
was a full house both nights. 

EUCLIDEAN CLUB 

Bang! That's how the Euclidean Club began this semester. Because of the 
success of the organization last semester, the members advocated meeting 
every week instead of once every two weeks, which resulted in an amend- 
ment to the constitution to that effect. 

A new plan for programs was formed whereby everyone will serve on 
a program once during the semester. A semester program is made out, at 
the beginning of the year. Each member is assigned a certain week to be 
on the program. This enables him to make better preparation, and this in 
turn results in better programs. So far this semester the plan has worked 
well and we hope that it will do so the rest of the year. 

On Wednesday, March 2, the initiation of new members was held on 
the third floor corridor. The pledges were tormented for two periods. 
After this, dancing was enjoyed and refreshments served. 

Plans are already under way for our semi-annual party and dance, which 
will take place on April 1, All Fool's Day. 

Watch us. We're going to step on the gas this semester. 

Officers for this semester are: Morris Siegel, president; Walter Young, 
vice president ; Grace Carper, secretary ; Lucille Howe, treasurer ; and James 
Ray, warden. 

SODALITAS ROMANA 

The officers of the Sodalitas Romana for this semester are: Lois Rider, 
praeces; William Wetherall, propraeces; Orval Dennis, scriba; and Harold 
Williams, quaestor. 

We have been studying about the city of Pompeii. We also had a style 
show of the Roman times, and invited Miss Helmreich's History 3 class 
to attend. Although it was quite typical of the ancient Romans, it was 
very amusing to us. 

At our last meeting we learned much about the Forum. We plan to 
study, during this semester the Roman house, house furnishings, home life, 
Roman and Greek plays, and their theatres. We are also plan ling to 
give some plays. 
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DRAMATIC CLUB ACTIVITIES 

The girls of the Dramatic Club have assured themselves of an exceed- 
ingly successful semester by electing Ruth Walker, president; Dorothy Col- 
gan, vice president; Jeanne Frink, secretary; Ellen Glen, treasurer; and 
Helen Walker, program chairman. 

Tryouts for membership were held in the assembly room, February 10, 
the eighth period. The judges were Mr. Luce, Mrs. Bridges, Mrs. Hueb- 
ner, Dorothy Sweeney, and Rosabelle Houston. Sixteen girls were success- 
ful ; they are Dorothy Arthur, Louise Anderson, Josephine Joseph, Mary 
Van Liew, Lorraine Bogue, Dorothy Wilson, Genevieve De Ford, Bernice 
Latinur. Norma Baker, Dorothy Philips. Esther Xielson, Minnie Silber- 
man, Dorothy Huggins, Elizabeth Mitchell, Wanda Yreeland, and Grace 
C arper. These girls were invited to attend a meeting which was held on 
February 17, to stress drama week, February 13-19. The program was 
enjoyed by all present, as Mr. Perry spoke about dramatics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, when he was a student, and Rosabelle Houston of Drake, 
and Doroth Jostram of Des Moines University, alumnae of our club, gave 
short talks concerning dramatics at their universities. A paper written by Lois 
Louise Thornburg and Marjorie Thorton, of dramatic activities at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, was read by Pauline Nelson, and Helen Cox read one writ- 
ten by Charlotte Bryan of Grinnell. 

The initiation, which took place February 22, in the cafeteria, was a 
huge success, but we knew it would be because Lillian Ancher, Kathryn 
Gustafson, and Charlotte Elmquist composed the initiation committee. 

Because of the fact that our club was organized for dramatic purposes 
and because our faculty adviser directs all school plays, we decided to stride 
a contest within the club iself, and to offer a prize to the girl selling the 
greatest number of tickets. 

HI-Y 

A group of real live fellows — that's what the Hi-Y is. If you don't be- 
lieve it, you'll have proof of it before the close of the semester. 

Heretofore, the Hi-Y has not had a constitution — that is, in writing. 
However, one has been drawn up now and the standards for which the 
club has always stood, and attempted to carry out are now written in black 
and white. 

An interesting thing which is being carried on now is a membership and 
attendance contest between the East and the North Hi-Y's. As a reward, 
thd winning side will eat at the losing side's expense. East Hi-Y's member- 
ship is steadily increasing and it looks now as if North will be obliged to 
gu the feed. 

On February 23, we had with us two colored boys under the care of Mr. 
I Inn Llasbrook, who boxed five one minute rounds at the close of a 
scenjr noving picture of Mexico. 

A ine meeting was held March 2, at which time Mayor Hunter spoke to 
us, and Grant Swanson of Amos Hiatt, whistled two solos. Approximately 
fifty members attended this meeting. 

Ted Brannen is president of the Hi-Y for this semester. Other offi- 
cers are Darrel Garwood, vice president; Hugh McMillan, secretary; and 
Robert Shaw, treasurer. The cabinet members that have been selected to 
serve are George Johnson, Jack Briar, Philip Gibson, and Casper Hulquist. 
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E. D. M. CLUB 

The E. D. M. Club, which is composed of boys who have won mono- 
grams in athletics, has elected Welcher Ullrich as president for the present 
semester; Edward Eckwall as vice president; and Roland Nichols as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The membership of this club is limited, for not all boys who go out for 
athletics can become members; only the ones who succeed in winning mono- 
grams. 

The club counts itself indeed fortunate as to advisers, inasmuch as Mr. 
Hoyt, Mr. Augustine, and Mr. Russell are all three helping to put our 
club over just as successfully as before. We should be able to do some 
unusually big things with men of such ability as leaders. 

\Ot least in importance of the affairs of the E. D. M. Club is the semester 
party. No date has been selected thus far, but even so there is no question 
that it will be one of the best parties of the semester. 

THE GIJRLS' ATHLETIC LEAGUE 

The Girls' Athletic League is putting forth every effort this semester 
to interest more girls in physical education. With this subject in view the 
1 <eague promoted a membership drive, the individual winner of which was 
to receive ten points toward a numerical or monogram and the winning 
side to receive a part}' at the expense of the losers. A Valentine invita- 
tion tea was given on Friday, February 11. At the tea, the girls learned 
how a numeral or a monogram could be earned. 

This club hopes to accomplish big things this semester with the assistance 
of the newly elected officers. The officers for this semester are: president, 
Io McGilvra; vice president, Winifred Thompson; secretary, Bernice Bo- 
benhouse; and treasurer. Lillian Ancher. 

SPANISH CLUB 

It is impossible to learn anything of the real Spain in ordinary class 
work, so it is the chief purpose of the Spanish Club to give the students a 
knowledge of something definite of the picturesque Spain of long ago, the 
modern Spain, the people themselves, their clothes, customs, and traditions. 
The programs, which are usually instructive as well as entertaining, are 
generally planned along this line. 

Everything is progressing very well this semester ; the officers are George 
Johnson, pesident ; Augustine Sadornus, vice president ; and Florence 
Helen Johnson, secretary-treasurer. Membership and program committees 
have also been appointed. Miss Balliet is the faculty adviser. 

HOME ECONOMICS CLUB 

The Home Economics Club looks forward to a very successful semester 
under the guidance of Helen Kellogg, president ; Lorene Dunkle. vice presi- 
dent ; Elma Louise Feruglio, secretary ; and Dorothy Dysinger, treasurer 

Initiation has usually meant to club pledges a ceremony which is to be 
dreaded greatly, but to the Home Economics club pledges, it meant some- 
thing decidedly different. The society has adopted an initiation ceremony 
which has been proposed for state adoption; this was used in tr East 
High club for the first time on February 23. The ceremony is'.ormal 
and very pretty; there were candles for the pledges, candles and white 
dresses for the officers, while the spirit of Home Economics appeared in 
a white Grecian robe carrying a large white candle, from which she gave 
the president the light of service. Catherine Means was the spirit, as she 
was the president last semester. While the pledges lighted their candles 
from the four candles of service, Helen Braught and Alice Titus, accom- 
panied by Alice Cave, sang "Father of Light." 
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SHAKESPEAREAN CLUB 

Most students who elect English seven and eight do so in order to gain 
a knowledge of drama and other works that are not taught in previous 
semesters of English. It is quite impossible, however, even then to learn 
as much about Shakespeare and other playwrights as such students usually 
wish to know; so the Shakespearean club has as its foremost purpose to 
offer means to its members to become better acquainted with the works 
of Shakespeare and other famous dramatists. 

Officers for the club for the semester are Frank Budd, president; Howard 
Chase, vice president; and Marguerite Diehl, secretary-treasurer. Under 
the leadership of such capable students, the Shakespearean has hopes of 
accomplishing a great many things this semester. Miss McBride and Miss 
Gabriel are the advisers. 

Some most interesting programs have been arranged by Howard C hase, 
whose chief duty is to prepare programs. He stated at the beginning of 
the semester that it should be his foremost aim to get some of the best 
musical talent in the school to appear before the club at each program. Ac- 
cordingly he obtained Doris Iloff, who played for the club at the first 
meeting and Keith Davis, who played at another meeting. The club feels 
indeed grateful to people who, although they are not members of the Shakes- 
pearean, will so willingly entertain it. 

The first meeting of the semester concerned the life and works of James 
Barrie, one of the greatest present day writers of drama and fiction. An 
excellent review of his life was given by Alice Cave. {Catherine Patter- 
sori gave an interesting survey of the works of James Barrie, and reviewed 
"Dear Brutus," one of his recent plays. Martha Kling told what sonic of 
the best critics in America said of Barrie. This proved to be a most in- 
teresting program. 

LE CERLCE FRANCAIS 

Le Cercle Francais began the semester by reelecting Mable Monteith, 
President ; Louise Anderson was elected vice president ; La Rue Drupstein, 
secretary; and Lois Tooker, treasurer. With these people as officers and 
with Miss Jordan as adviser, the club is assured of a successful semester. 

A lovely party was held on Friday evening, March 4. Decorations were 
carried out in the club colors — French blues — and everything looked very 
pretty. Dancing was the main feature of the evening. However, some 
games were played by all who attended. A balloon race was also staged. 
Instead of having an orchestra for the dancing, a panthrope was used. Al- 
together, the party was a judged a huge success by all who attended. 

Programs often consist of short plays given in French. Sometimes 
French games are enjoyed by the members. 

MUSIC CONTEST 

A joint convention of the Society of Music Teachers of Iowa and the 
Iowa Federation of Music Clubs was held at Ames, on March 2, 3 and 4. 
At this time a contest was sponsored by this convention. Keith Davis was 
the only student from East High who was entered in this contest, and he won 
first prize in the violin section for students from fourteen to sixteen years 
old. 

Evelyn Teander also went to Ames, but she did not enter the contest. 
She v as well received at the Junior Club program, Friday morning. 
E? t High is exceedingly proud of such capable students. 
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EAST TAKES SECOND IN TOURNEY 



Although they started out as the "under dug/* East High basketeers put 
up an exceptionally well balanced team and narrowly missed taking the 
championship. By leading their adversaries for all but a few minutes of 
the last game, our East High basketball team made a good showing in the 
city sectional tournament. However, when a lucky shot from the center 
of the floor was made by North, our men made a valiant effort to even 
the score, but to no avail. The game was the final round of the city tourna- 
ment, the winner of which will represent Des Moines in the state sec- 
tional tourney. It was the first tournament of the kind to be held in Des 
Moines btweeen Des Moines High Schools, and took place in the new 
Drake Field House on Friday and Saturday, February 25-26. 

The first of the series of games scheduled was between East and West 
High, which East easily won by a large margin. At the end of the first 
game the boys made a lucky choice and drew a "bye" which put them into 
the semi-finals. At four o'clock, Saturday, February 25, the stage was set 
for the deciding game, North High having won from Lincoln, Roosevelt 
and West High Schools. 

In the first twenty seconds of play, Gilbert started the scoring by a shot 
from the center of the floor. This was soon evened by a free throw for 
North. Vestre put in a hand at scoring by dropping through a basket and 
free-throw, thus giving East a three point lead, which was soon even by 
North by a long shot sailing straight through the loop. Kernahan seized the 
opportunity to slip one through and was soon followed by Gilbert, giving 
East a lead of four points. Again North narrowed the margin to one point. 
Yestre added a point via the free throw route as the half ended. In the 
third quarter. East showed remarkable teamwork and stepped out to a sev- 
enteen to twelve point lead. Kernahan and Anderson had located the basket. 
A North High man was fouled as he shot, thereby seizing the opportunity 
to add four points to their twelve. In the final chapter the fans were held 
breathless as the lead changed twice. North High's center spun the sphere 
through from the middle of the floor in the last few minutes of play, which 
gave them a lead of one point. East dribbled down the floor repeatedly 
but were unable to sink a tallying mark. In spite of the fact that they 
were unable to win, the team played hard and consistently putting into the 
game that "little bit more," which is so characteristic of teams wearing the 
Scarlet and Black. 

By winning over West and Lincoln by one-sided scores, Roosevelt was 
enabled to capture the consolation championship. 

BASKETBALL GAMES 

Whether to call the B basketball team the championship team, a gradu- 
ation team, or a novelty team, is the hard question to decide when we think 
of the boys who played in that division for the first part of the season. 
Welcher Ullrich, Leo Cullura, Philip Anderson, Gerhard Hatige, and Gerald 
Canon composed a most unusual team, as they were unbeaten, two hid red 
hair and three black, and two graduated in January, while two moi • will 
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graduate in June. The thing that remains longest in our minds is that 
they were unbeaten in all the games they played. 

The high school championship was played in the usual manner, there be- 
ing four divisions. A, B, C, and D, each of which played two games with a 
similar division in the other high schools of the city. The season was 
opened by the game with Lincoln High in which the A, H. C teams won, 
while the D team lost. 

The C and D teams played Roosevelt C and D teams one day earlier 
than the schedule so that the A and B teams could celebrate the opening 
of the new Drake Field House. The teams turned in an unanimous score 
the following week, in their games with West High. North High was 
taken care of in a similar manner. 

In the second round with Lincoln High the games were traded even, C 
and D teams winning, while the A and B lost. The results of the Roose- 
velt games were different from the results of the first series; in the second 
round C and B teams won their games, while the A and D teams were so 
unfortunate as to lose. The teams turned in another clean sheet of vic- 
tories against West. North High showing improvement over her former 
method of playing, downed the A and B teams, but the C and D teams up- 
held their standards by refusing to be downed. 

The summary of the season is: 

Won Lost 



A 4 4 

B 6 2 

C 7 1 

D 5 3 



The places awarded to the sections were: A tied for second; B first 
place, C first place, D tied for second. The C team played consistently 
and could always be depended upon to win. The B team was one of the 
strongest units in the city. Although the A team consisted of veteran 
players, they had a much harder schedule to play and made a good repre- 
sentation. A majority of the D team was composed of men who will have 
at least another year to play. They also made a good showing in their 
section. 

There was a great deal of shifting of the members of one team to an- 
other; the following, however, is a list of boys who represented East High 
in the 1 926- '27 basketball year, and the team on which they played all or 
a large share of the time. 



A 




B 


Kernahan 




W. Ullrich 


R. Nelson 




Cullum 


Gilbert 




Anderson 


Vestre 




Hauge 


Selindh 




Canon 


C 




D 


Reese 


McCoy 


Palmer 


Falls 


Hastings 
S. Johnso! 


Tew 


Martin 


Rehms 


C. Johnson 


Friend 


M. Nelson 


Thompson 


Lewis 


C. Ullrich 




Martin 


Smith 
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EAST TRACK PROSPECTS 

With the return of mid-minter spring days the irresistable desire to 
show their speed on the cinder track has been yielded to by several young 
speedy individuals, with the result that the track prospects for the coming sea- 
son is most promising. Until taken in hand by Coach Augustine, the group of 
enthusiasts trained at odd times around the building and in the gym. Al- 
though a formal opening of the track season has not been announced, a 
cross country path has been figured out and the "early bird?" are running 
about three miles daily. By such diligent training, these boys will be in 
excellent physical form for the coming track season. Kenneth Baird, who 
came to this school from Greenfield, Iowa, is a prospect for the half-mile 
race, as he was the state half-mile champion last year. Two letter men 
who are back from last year are Arthur Wartburg and Tom Farley. Be- 
sides these, several boys of invincible spirit are working hard with the de- 
termination that East High's banners will never trail in the dust. 

ATHLETIC THEORY CLASS 

Our worthy coach is already starting his campaign for the 1927 football 
championship. In order to stimulate possible athletics interest in football 
and other sports. Coach Augustine has started a football theorv class. Each 
Monday afternoon a class which is rapidly increasing its membership, meets 
to study football, using as a text book, the official rule book. Other sports 
are being taken up in the same manner and the course will probably hasten 
the practice next fall. A large number of promising neophytes have shown 
up and the squad that turns out next fall should be well versed in foot- 
ball tactics. 

OUR SWIMMING TEAM 

East High's acquatic marvels splashed their way through two city series 
victories by defeating Lincoln and West High. They also took a meet 
with Boone High, but were finally subdued by the North High team. In 
thirty-eight swimming meets this was the first one that an East High 
team has ever lost. It might be added here that it is due to graduation of 
the former members of the team and not through any defect of this 
year's members. This year's squad includes Strosnider, Cilva, Swim, Kasa- 
kitas, Tilton, Xeichaus, Cook, Wheaton, Coffland, Hale, ( ioldberg. Brown, 
Nichols, and Clements. Most of these boys have another year of swimming 
in East High and are looking forward to next year's matches in which 
everyone hopes they will win another state championship. 

E. H. S. IN THE COACHING FIELD 

Several former East High athletes are now coaches of various schools 
in the country. Their coaching territory varies from our home ground, 
Des Moines, to the field of Utah. Two teammates of the class of 1920 are 
now in the coaching field. Karl Greenlee, a fleet-footed track man, is now 
athletic director at Woodrow Wilson Junior High of Des Moirrs. Glen 
Strowbridge, a spectacular playing halfback, is coaching at Neva : a High. 
Ben Lingenfelter, a football player of unusual ability, is coaching a team 
in Utah, while Fred Lingenfelter is at Lincoln High, Des Moines. John 
Johnson, captain of the team in 1916, is coaching at Champaign High 
School of Champaign, Illinois, as the swimming and track coach and as- 
sistant football coach. Last but not least is Paul Little, who is coaching 
at Runnells High, after having wound up a brilliant football career at Des 
Moines University. 
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GIRLS' ATHLETICS 

THE GIRLS' ATHLETIC LEAGUE 

The Girls' Athletic League had its beginning with the co-operation of 
twenty-six charter members under the direction Of Miss Curtis on Septem- 
ber 8, 1924. 1 

This organization aims to awaken a wider and more intelligent interest 
in physical education among the girls of East High, and to mold sentiment 
in that direction, to create a feeling of good fellowship, to uphold the morals 
of the school, and to encourage the carrying on of these activities after high 
school days. 

In the past three years, interest in girls' athletics has grown, sixteen girls 
have received their numerals, five girls their monograms, and two girls state 
pins. To a girl a state pin is similar to the honor awarded a boy in bein^ 
named on the all state team. 

The National Amateur Athletic Federation to which the high schools of 
Des Moines belong, does not uphold rivalry in -iris* sports, but the ac- 
tivities of the league are so varied that each girl may find the one just 
suited to her needs. 

To win a numeral a girl must 

1. Keep training rules for twenty-four weeks. 

2. Play on at least one athletic league team. 

3. Have a good record in sportsmanship and be passing in three regu- 
lar studies. 

4. Win in all one hundred and fifty points. 
To win a monogram a girl must 

1. Have a good record in sportsmanship and be making a passing 
grade in at least three studies during the time she is earning 
points. to 

2. Earn at least twenty points in some team activity, and twenty 
points by keeping health rules. 

3. One hundred points of the three hundred must be supervised, and 
no more than fifty of the hundred may be test points. 

There are four groups of activities; those requiring stated practice periods 
such as tennis and golf ; team activities, such as soccer and basketball; those 
without supervision, such as health rules, hiking and skating; and tests of 
skill in the technique of activities in games or swimming. 

Numej&ls are won by the average girl in about four semesters, monograms 
in six 5>efrjesters, and state pins in about eight semesters. If you are plan- 
ning fcgfcvin one of these athletic awards, you should start now to begin to 
earn your points for a numeral, monogram or state pin. 

THE G. A. L. COACH 

The girls earning points this semester are fortunate in having as their 
director Miss Ervin, a sophomore at Des Moines University. Miss Ervin 
is majoring in physical education and is planning to receive her B. S. C E 
degree." 

She was graduated from the Charles City high school where she first de- 
veloped, her taste for athletics. Besides coaching our girls in different 
team activities, Miss Ervin is working hard to win her first D which is 
similar to our numerals. She is not only an athlete but also a journalist. 
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She is an active member of Delta Chi Delta, a scribblers' club. She has 
coached our girls in soccer, swimming, volley ball, and basketball. She is 
planning to take up track, and base ball as soon as the weather permits. 

We are all very sorry that Miss Ervin will leave us at the end of this 
semester in order to take up her physical education work more extensively 
at Iowa City. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE LEAGUE 

Soccer, the first game to be played this fall, is a popular team game. It 
affords opportunity for scientific playing. Every member of a soccer team 
must perform her part in order to win a game. There is no one star, for 
every girl is a star. 

Real girls enjoy tennis because it is a sport that is full of beauty, so- 
ciability, skill, vitality, and real give and take sportsmanship. At the close 
of each spring and fall season it is customary to hold a tennis tourna- 
ment to select the girls' tennis team. All girls are eligible to enter in this 
elimination series. Keen competition is always shown. The members of 
our tennis team for last fall were: Minnie Silberman, singles; Helen Mc- 
Carthy and Dorothy Jersild, doubles; and Grace Carper, our city cham- 
pion in mixed doubles. We are all looking forward with anticipation to 
the spring tournament and wondering who will represent us this spring. 

The girls have taken another step forward in Girls' athletics by organ- 
izing a tumbling class. This class is fast becoming popular with the girls 
as a method of earning points. 

Golf, the sport that Scotland made famous, is one of the most popular 
sports listed on the point system. Our girls are following in their teachers' 
foosteps, for many of our faculty members are golf enthusiasts and, sh — 
even chiampions. (Ask Miss Hammer.) 

Swimming is listed along with the other major sports on the point sys- 
tem. " Scott v" is beginning to organize a Life Saving class which, accord- 
ing to indications, is going to be full to overflowing. 

WONDER WHAT A GIRL KEEPING TRAINING RULES 
THINKS ABOUT 

First Week. The rules contain nothing so difficult to do; why, thirty- 
six weeks of these will be the easiest manner of earning points. Every 
girl should do these very things for her own good. Who said they were 
hard anyway? 

Sixth Week. The rules are fine for one, but I do think they are a bit too 
stringent. Seven glasses of water a day is beginning to make my stomach 
feel seasick. 

Twelf th Week. I guess the girl who told me these were hard to keep, 
knew what she was talking about. I wonder how long she kept them. That 
one about not eating anything between meals is unjust. If they expect a 
girl to be healthy, she must eat. 

Twenty-fourth Week. I've worn out two tooth brushes and three tubes 
of tooth paste, and I think my teeth are beginning to weaken. Anyway, 
I'm sure 1 haven't halitosis. 

Thirty-sixth Week. If anyone ever consults me about health rules, you 
bet I'm going to tell them never to try it. I wouldn't keep them again for a 
whole new numeral. 

Next Week. (After she reeeived her numeral at an assembly.) I guess 
I would do them all over again for the points. They are good for one, and 
after all they're not so hard. I wouldn't take anything for this numeral. 
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Life is arched with changing skies 
Rarely are they what they seem: 
Children we of smiles and sighs — 
Much we know, but more we dream. 

William WlNTEB — Light and Shadow. 

As a medium between graduates and students and as an abundant ware- 
house of the affairs of graduates, the alumni editor acts in an important 
capacity. lie must meet the approval of all to succeed. 

It is hoped that in the future the department may contain more and more 
news and items of interest. 

THE COMMON OPINION 

Because other students have made by the organization of clubs, winning 
of honors and trophies, the school as it now is, we realize that their work 
was invaluable to East High. Therefore, this period of gradual improve- 
ment was not a non-substantial pageant which fades and leaves nothing be- 
hind, but the real base of our present standing. The oldest alumni re- 
member when they climbed the grammar tree to find where nouns, verbs, and 
pronouns grew. The alumni are chips from a figurative block. East 
High is the block. Every semester this block is dispossessed of some of 
its valuable members and they go to lodge in higher schools of learning 
and to become the business men and women of the future. 

While at school they were matchless with their pens, victorious with their 
lances of debate, and bold in the lists of football stadiums. Formerly the 
Knights of East High, they now become chancelors. The new prospects 
intending to become knights of character and new learning, should fol- 
low the high standard they have set. 

FROM WEST POINT 

On January 12, a letter was received from the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, stating that George Garton, a graduate of the 
1925 class, and a former swimmer at East High, took part in a swimming 
meet with the team from Flushing, New York, in which the West Point 
team won out by a score of 36-26. This was Cadet Garton's first swim un- 
der West Point colors, and he won the 440 yard swim with a time of 5 :53. 
George was also a member of the "C" (plebe) football team there last fall. 

Recently George Garton won two seconds and one first in swimming 
meets held by West Point cadets. He represented the Cadets in meets 
staged at Amherst, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Rutgers 
University. George was appointed to the academy by C. C. Dowell, repre- 
sentative of the Seventh Congressional district, last summer. 

Since that time he has convinced West Point of his swimming ability, 
while we of East High, certainly consider him one of the best swimmers 
who ever obtained honors for our school. 
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P. S. KRANENBURG AND VIRGINIA BUCK WIN LOCAL 
AND NATIONAL HONORS AT AMES 

Two East High graduates, well known in Des Moines, were recently 
selected for membership in the honorary organizations. 

Mr. Krancnburg was one of the forty-eight men and women students 
elected to membership in the Phi Kappa Phi, honorary scholastic fraternity 
which is based on scholarship and personal character. 

Virginia Buck received a national honor when she was chosen for mem- 
bership in Omicon Nu, national honorary scholastic home economics society 
at Iowa State College. Members of this society are elected from the upper 
one-four of the senior class and from the upper one-fifth of the junior 
class. Girls are chosen for scKolar3hip, character and Leadership. Vir- 
ginia was one of the seniors elected to the society. 



SELECTED FOR ORDER 

In February, eighteen members of the editorial and business staff of the 
Green Gander, humorous publication of Iowa State College, were selected 
for membership in the Order of the Green Goslings, for consistent and 
good work on the Gander staff. A former member of the Quill staff, Mar- 
garet Marnettet is one of the group. She contributed often to the Quiil, 
and was an untiring worker. It is interesting to note that Margaret, with 
her experience gained at East High, has now made a fine success in jour- 
nalism. 



ALUMNI MARRIAGES 

What havoc Cupid has wrought with the alumni ! We'll say it's true, 
from our observation, that they all fall sooner or later. Possibly there are 
many of them whose weddings have escaped our attention because they 
are wedded secretly. We are able to mention only a few that we have 
noticed. 

A romance begun in Porto Rico, where she went last fall to teach in the 
government schools, resulted in the marriage of Evelyn Carpenter to H. 
M. Smith. They were married at the parish house, Santruce, Porto Rico, 
in January, where both have been residing. The wedding was attended by 
the wife of Governor Towner, formerly of Iowa, other Des Moines girls 
teaching :n Porto Ri'cb, and a few intimate friends. 

On I Aruary 28, Mary L. Champion was married to W. L. Mullin, sales- 
manager for the Fox Chemical Company. 

Mary is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Champion of Altoona. She 
is a member of the Original Larks, a well-known musical organization. 
For the last few years Miss Champion has been employed at the Fox Chem- 
ical Company. . .„ , 

At the First Evangelical Church, in February, Jessie Marohn was married 
to Wilfiam Fox. She attended Iowa University. Her husband is a grad- 
uate of that college. The couple are now residing near Waukee, Iowa. 

Hu?h Cannaugh of the class of 1919, has been superintendent of the Em- 
pire Refinery's preserve distilleries at Bartlesville, Okla., for the last three 
years. He married recently and is now living at 1320 South Miami Ave., 
Okmulgee. 
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A VISITOR 

Ezra Ellis, who graduated from East High with the January, 1923, class, 
is now a junior at Whitter College at Whitter, Carifornia. He was one 
of the college yell leaders during the football season, and is manager of the 
glee club. Ezra visiter the Quill room as the staff was going to press for 
the January issue. He was on his way to the National Students Conference 
at Milwaukee. He was one of three thousand delegates to this conven- 
tion. 



MARIE WILEY 



I 



(^■■■HM^HB Our school has produced many students 

of art who have later became painters, de- 
signers, and commercial artists. Many of 
^Sj^^^^^^H them have had notable success and have re- 
T^^^^^^H ccived distinction for their work. East 
^^^Sfl High is proud of her graduates who have 

been presented with such honors. Recently 
there were three East High graduates who 
Axl^^^^m were exhibitors in a contest sponsored by 
the Des Moines Women's Club, Marie 
Wiley, Jane Coventry and Nels Johnson. 
Miss Wiley's large still life, "The Rose 
Jar," was awarded the $100 purchase prize. 
The prize came as a birthday surprise to 
Marie, for the announcement came on her 
birthday, January 29th. She was awarded 
an art scholarship to the Cummings School 
of Art while attending East High. Marie's 
record of service and art is one that is out- 
standing 

She has won numerous prizes in many 
art exhibits and has had unusual success in 
three different lines of art, such as cartoon- 
ing, poster designing, and painting. Since graduating she has received 
two scholarships to the Cummings School of Art, the first came as 
a city scholarship, and the second from the Des Moines Women's 
Club. The latter was received in 1925. She also received in 1925 a 
bronze medal for a painting at the mid-year contest given by the 'Women's 
Club. While at school, Marie won five different prizes; a third piize for 
the best cartoon on Spring in the Des Moines Capital's contest; third prize 
for the best poster designed for the Iowa Tuberculosis Association; second 
prize in the Public Welfare Bureau's poster and slogan contest, niany first 
and second prizes in drawing and painting at the state fair, and first prize 
for a dress which she designed and made. Marie was the Quill corre- 
spondent for the orchestra, and secretary-treasurer of the student council 
in her senior year. When she graduated she was presented with an hon- 
orium for service and art. She has studied for several years at the Cum- 
mings School of Art, and at present is painting at home. In the future 
she intends to go either to the National Academy of Art at New York City 
or to the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston. No doubt we all hope that fate 
holds in store for us a career as successful as Marie's. 
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JANUARY GRADUATES OF '27 AT COLLEGE 

There is a worthy representation of East High graduates at Drake this 
semester. We may notice from time to time Drake news mentioning names 
familiar to us. From this we would conclude that they are indeed making 
good in their work at college. f x , 

Those of the January class now at Drake are: Robert Alt, Dick \aeger. 
Arthur Hartman, Albert Dennis, and Elizabeth Milner. 

Miss Hammer recently sent credits to Des Moines University for six 
more East High graduates, some of them of the January class of 1927. 
The college freshmen are: Fred Palmer, Floyd Hunter, Paul Sandstrom, 
Clifford Cole, Oscar Freberg, an old graduate, Margaret Bende, and Zoe 
Vincent. Two of the alumni are attending college in California, Harry 
Turner at Brooklyn, and Floyd Hunter at San Francisco. 

ALUMNI WIN PRIZES 

Marie Wiley, Jane Coventry and Nels Johnson, graduates of East High, 
were exhibitors at the annual competition of Des Moines Women's Club. 
Marie Wiley won first prize and Miss Macy, art teacher of East High, won 
second prize. The first prize was a gold medal and is called the hundred 
dollar purchase prize. Marie Wiley is an artist, Jane Coventry is an in- 
structor at the State University of Iowa, and Nels Johnson is a commer- 
cial artist. 

E EPI TAN ALUMNUS CLUB 

A meeting of the E Epi Tan Alumnus Club was held following a dinner 
at the E. D. M. Club, January 15. It was decided that the group gathered 
at the table should form a permanent organization under the above name. 
While the election was in progress, a constitution was adopted. It de- 
clares that the purpose of the club is to promote friendly relations between 
former members of the E Epi Tan Debating Society of East High. The 
membership was limited to former members of the E Epi Tan. 

In order to maintain a connection between the society and the E Epi 
Tan, its faculty members automatically become members of the Alumnus 
club. 

(Graduate members may join on payment of a fee. There are at present 
thirty charter members with six members on the executive board who are as 
follows: Wilbur Pricer, Van Robinson, Leslie Baridon, Chester Hallefer, 
Ralph Stutzman, Paul Cotton and Jack Wickham. 

^^llow no time to be lost in favoring us with a visit. 

Learn the trend of events at East High this year. 

X^nite with us in making East High better. 

ake it a point to attend the school plays. 

N ews of the graduates should be forwarded to the Alumni Editor. 

Invest a dollar in a Quill subscription. 
Fifty 




WHAT EXCHANGES MEAN TO US 

There are, perhaps, but few in the school who really realize the value 
of an Exchange Department or know that it is of any special value. 
However, our exchanges mean a great deal in our publications. 

In the first place, it is one duty of that department to comment upon 
the magazines in exchange and give suggestions. We like to know what 
others think of us in order that we may remedy our faults or make still 
better our good features. 

We also receive suggestions through the plans of other magazines for 
the carrying out of our different departments. Often, two ideas put to- 
gether will turn out something exceedingly good. 

The Joke Department, perhaps, receives the greatest benefit from the 
exchanges. Although the editors try to use original jokes as much as pos- 
sible, they print many humorous articles from magazines of other schools. 

The exchanges are not an aid to these departments only. They are a 
help to the Quill staff in general, a pleasure to the members, and a source 
of knowledge as to the activities of other high schools, some of which are 
many miles away from our own. 

We are glad to welcome the following new exchanges into our circle. 

The Quill Lincoln High School, Milwaukee, Wis, 

The Messenger Wichita High School, Wichita, Kansas 

The Green Witch Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 

One of these, the Quill, Lincoln High School, Milwaukee, sends us the 
following greeting: 

"The Quill, East High School, Des Moines, Iowa: 

"Hello, our little Siamese twin, and welcome! It's great to have a name 
like such an excellent magazine as ours, isn't it? We like your nice, com- 
pact, well-arranged magazine. Your story, 'Willie Barnes Gambles,' witn 
two different endings, made delightful reading. We learned from you 
that there are a North, East, West, Lincoln, Washington, and Roosevelt High 
School in Des Moines. The same is true in Milwaukee, which causes us 
to wonder if 'All great minds run in the same channel?' Drop in again, 
little namesake." 

Hello, to you, Quill of Milwaukee: We were pleased to hear from you. 
and are glad you like us. We like you, too. Your magazine is full of 
pep. That is what we like. Your Valentine number was especially inter- 
esting and your "Humor" department is unique. We are glad to have 
a twin like you and we feel that you are old friends of ours already. 

Which is the "namesake"? Our first number was published in May, 
1905. Let us hear from you again. 

AN INFOR "MAL TEASER" 

The Champion was to go to press that day, and Jimmy Todd, exchange 
editor, was not to be seen at the busy moment. His department of the 
paper was no* entirely written, either, and Jimmy could not be found. 

In the meantime, Jimmy, not interested enough to remember his duties 
on the staff, had left school early, all dressed up, and headed for the "United 
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States Military Academy. " That was the school he had always wanted 
to attend; but when he was in the vicinity of the "Forum" and thinking 
only of himself as he would look in an imaginary uniform which he pic- 
tured in his favorite colors, "Purple and Gray," he caught his very best 
trousers on a"Thistle" and tore them. And the "Green Witch," who 
pretended to know the ways of Providence and who knew the mind of the 
"Oracle" declared that Jimmy would not reach West Point. 

The famous "Tatler," moreover, had been on the job, and a "Messenger" 
from the school staff was sent out to "Roundup" Jimmy and remind him 
of the work to be done. 

After his disaster, Jimmy went into the nearest store, "Cherry and 
White," purchased a "Needle" and thread, and sewed up, as best he could, 
the torn trouser leg. He then resumed his journey, his "Pulse" beating 
fast, for he was filled with excitement. Soon, however, he heard the 
"Echoes" of the "Voice of South High" and he realized what was about 
to happen. Just a "Whisp" and he was gone, only to be sought and finally 
found by his pursuer. A "Rail-splitter," who was a "Spectator" to the 
scene, afterward gave Jimmy the name of the "Little Dodger." He was 
finally persuaded to return to school, where he immediately took up his 
old "Quill" pen and finished his articles for the Champion. He then picked 
up some exchanges and soon became deeply interested in the "Jeffersonion." 

As time went on, Jimmy grew to like school better. He decided to study 
very hard so that he might enter West Point later. His beginning was a 
grade of one in "Eh Kah Nam" ics, his most dreaded study. Soon he grew 
so interested in his work on the Champion staff that he became editor, and 
by a recommendation from Supt. J. W. Studebaker entered the "School 
of Journalism" after his graduation, instead of West Point. He intends 
to carry on his journalistic career and is planning for a paper of his own 
sometime in the future. 

QUILL STAFF ENLARGED 

Miss Wood, with the beginning of the new semester, decided that the 
Quill staff should be enlarged and, as a result of her decision, the staff in- 
creased from thirteen to sixteen members. The increase came in the form 
of a new department, the Feature department, which has two members, 
and an addition of one member to the Athletic department. These addi- 
tions have been of great benefit to the Quill. 

EDUCATION PAYS 

The youth trying to find himself. 
The young worker seeking to inerease his powers. 
The professiowil man ambitious to serve better. 
The statesm-an wishing to improve democratic government. 
The farmer eager to make the most of the land. 
The m-anufaeturer needing reliable zvorkmen. 
The merchant searching for intelligent buyers. 
The person of leisure pursuing the enduring satisfactions. 
The religionist who wants right co)iduct from high motives. 
Any one who cherishes the full, richer life of continued growth 
and improvement. 

— The Journal of the N. E. A. 
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LISTEN MY CHILDREN AND YOU SHALL HEAR 

Jim Sturvesan's hands nervously clasped and unclasped on the wheel 
of the "Majestic" as he stared into the mist ahead. The great yacht 
knifed through the huge waves that seemed to overwhelm his twelve- 
cylindered speed-boat, but he was nervous. Danger seemed impend- 
ing, hanging in the very air. 

Then as a heavy puff of wind took his sails, he sprang to the deck, 
for dead ahead was a light. "A match, a match, my kingdom for a 
match," he shouted as his dory swept by the fire fly. And the echoes 
shouted back "You've got a match. Your head and your mast." Sud- 
denly there was a terrific shock. His canoe had struck a rock in the 
rapids and was slowly filling. 

On swept the raft toward the falls. He sank to his knees in fear 
and began to recite "the boy stood on the burning deck." Closer and 
closed to the brink the log sped and then with a loud cry, — his mother 
shouted, "If you don't turn off that water pretty quick, what Til do 
to you will be nobody's business." 



Editor — "What shall I say about the two peroxide blondes who made 
such a fuss at the game? 

Reporter — "Why, say the Bleachers went wild." 



Dear Old Lady — "Dear me, what were those college boys arrested 
for down by the cemetery?" 

Constable — "I caught 'em replacing the 'No trespassing' signs, with 
'Happiness in Every Box' advertisements." 



What if the slogans of companies were mixed! 

Onyx Hosiery — Best in the long run. 
Otis Elevators — Good to the last drop. 
Klaxon — His master's voice. 
Ford — I'd walk a mile for a camel. 
Fatima — I'se in town, honey. 

Listerine — What a whale of a difference a few cents make. 
B. V. D. — Ask the man who owns one. 
Cunard — It floats. 

Armand's Cosmetics — Save the surface and you save all. 
Devoe Paint — Keep that school girl complexion. 
Arrow Collars — 57 varieties. 
Country Club — Half and Half. 
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First Spring Showing! 

Three-Button 

Brooks 

Collegiate 
Model 



Wonderful new 2-Pants Suits in 
the advanced model that young 
men are demanding — all patterns, 
fabrics, colors and sizes — you save 
$10 on every Suit at The Garfield 
— plus guaranteed satisfaction. 
Choose yours now. 



■—ESTABLISHED 1883 — 




EAST SIXTH AND LOCUST 

GOOD CLOTHES FOR MEN. YOUNG MEN AND BOYS 



EAST DES MOINES 
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He was so dumb he — 

1. Bought Life Savers for the sinking fund. 

2. Bought wooden legs for the table of contents. 

3. Got suitcases for leaving trees. 

4. Got tickets for the play on words. 

5. Subscribed for the term paper. 

6. Bought tooth brushes for the teeth of the gale. 

7. Got new drawers for the Bureau of Information. 



The baseball fan was bawling 
encouragement to his team when 
he was interrupted by a — 

"You got your voice calling 
hogs, didn't you ?" 

"Why sure, I remember you," 
answered the fan. 



"Well. John," said the great 
physician to a young colleague 
who had just started, "how's your 
practice?" 

"Well," replied the young man, 
"in the mornings no one comes 
and in the afternoon the rush falls 
off a bit." 



Mrs. Huebncr: (speaking about 
David Shame's Lincoln essay) — 
"David, we didn't ask you to sing 
it." 

David: (reading very fast) — 
"Well, I have to, there's so much 
harmony in it." 



Keith Davis — "Can I lower this 
music an octave? It is too high 
for me to play." 

Mr. Gilbert (excitedly) — "No, 
no, no. Don't lower it an octave, 
I can't lose all that, just lower it a 
few notes." 



While the quartette olayed Mr. 
Gilbert's new composition, "Just 
Sittin' in the Sun," Dorothy Col- 
gan immediately bound her hand- 
kerchief around her neck. She 
was afraid she'd get sunburned. 

P. S. Her nose is peeling now. 



In the Class of Biology — Mr. 
Rowe is nettled at the lack of at- 
tention of his pupils. 

"Boys, I demand your atten- 
tion. I am giving you an inter- 
esting lecture on the peculiarities 
of the monkey. At least you can 
look at me." 



LITTLE BENNY'S NOTEBOOK 

"Me and Louis wuz talkin' T'other day about marks and grades in 
skool. He told me that some of the kids that got "Is" give him a 
pane in the nek. I said those kids didn't have nuthin to brag about 
cuz look-it me geeting all "5s." They'd have something to braga about 
if they got 5 whole credits to their record like I have. But the way 
those kids blow around you'd think they got "5s" instead of "Is." 
After this I'm not goin' to work so hard and get "Is." Then maybe 
I kin run skool to. Louis said he'd do the same thing. Which we 
didunt. 
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Lady (to druggist)— "Have you any Life Buoy?" 
Druggist — "Just set the pace, lady." 

Only two hundred and ninety days until Christmas. — Do your shop- 
ping early. 

Jimmy — "Oh, mama, I have a football!" 

Mama — "Well, put some corn plaster on it tonight !" 



Mr. Skillstad (to Students)— 
"We will have a formal examina- 
tion tomorrow." 

James S. — "Could I be excused, 
sir? I'm having my tuxedo 
cleaned." 



"That's the guy I'm laying for," 
muttered the hen as the farmer 
crossed the yard." — The Discov- 
erer. 



Miss Gabriel — "This theme has 
too many commas in it. 

Bright Student— "Oh, don't you 
like commacle themes?" 



First aid teacher — "The stretch- 
er is a most important piece of 
equipment; I'm sure that you are 
all willing to bear me out on 
that." 



The call is out for 
spring football — kids 
are roller skating and 
playing marbles — kites 
are flying. Baseball teams 
are going south. 
Everything says spring! 
If you want further 
proof that the winter 
is about gone — just 
take a peep into our 
suit department! Talk 
about light colors — and how! 




The Store For Youth 
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We appreciate your patronage and strive to merit your confidence 




Dry Goods, Ready-to-wear and Milinery 

510-512 East Locust Street 



A pessimist is a person who "My brother is working with 

would look for splinters in a club 5 '^ ri men " nder him " 

. Where? 
sandwich. "Mowing lawns in a cemetery." 



WINGATES. COSTUMERS 

Where East High Students 
find a warm welcome 
543 Fifth Street Market 971 



G. Cannon: Why, Keith, what happened to you in the football game 
today? You've lost your front teeth. 

Keith K. : No, indeed I haven't, they are in this handerchief . 



Jeanne H. : Shall we Charleston? 
Ed. Y. : It's all the same to me. 
Jeanne H.: Yes, I noticed that. 



Fred Maurer was walking down the street the other day when a little 
boy pulled at his coat and said, "Say, mister, would you mind walking, 
up and down the front walk a couple of times? W r e just had it graveled and 
we ain't got a roller. 



What makes the train go? 
The engine, of course. 
Mistaken. 

What is it, then, I'd like to know 
The freight makes the cargo. 



There was a young fellow named Steve, 

Who said, "You like indoor sports, I perceive." 

The girl shook her head, 

Yawned once and then said, 

"I do if they know when to leave." 
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THINK - WHAT? 

Members of the class of 1927 are either thinking ahead and planning 
ahead for next year's work or they are complacently waiting for circum- 
stances and conditions to crowd them into some situation — which may be 
cither pleasant or unpleasant. 

We believe that all thoughtful young people will agree that one of 
their stern, stark, ever-present problems out in adult life will be the matter 
of making a living — and we further believe that these same thoughtful young 
people will conclude that there is no field of effort either more pleasant 
or more profitable than that of business. Yes, just one more thing — these 
same young folks will, we are sure, have the g<x>d judgment to understand 
that success in business life comes as a result of preparation — just as it does 
in every other vocation. 

High school graduates who register with us the early part of June will 
have a very much more distinct advantage over those who wait until Sep- 
tember to begin their courses. Ask now for our free catalog. 




Ifttcient School 



CAPITAL CITY 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 

1006 Grand Avenue 

A College Grade School of Business 

Fully Accredited by the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools. 




Efficient School 



There was once a boy, 
And he got a date 

With the prettiest girl in the world ; 
And he had a car, 
And for once 

He got to her house on time, 
And She Was Ready To Go. 
But just as he started out 
He had a Blowout, 
And what he said is 
(Censored). 

(Editor's Note) We think that was a dirty trick. 



Ivan — "How do you like your 
electric washer that you got from 
America ?" 

Mrs. Kokanovich — "Not so 
good, Ivan. Every time I get in 
the thing the paddles knock me 
off my feet." 



Frances Gallegher — "What ani- 
mal is that?" 

Otis Selindh — "It looks like 
reindeer." 

Frances Gallegher — "Did you 
heir me ask what animal that 
is?" 
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Let your- 

Graduation 

Portrait 



which becomes a treasured 
record, he taken at Harpel 
Studio. We are featuring, 
a number of styles at stu- 
dent discount. 

(Phone Maple 1776 
for C^ipp ointment 




■ 



Photographer 



<Phone Maple 1776 
518 East Locust 
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FOR 

Pens, Pencils, Notebooks 

and 

All School Supplies 

Be Sure to See 

"YOUR STATIONER ' 

East Des Moines' Own Store 

L. W. Holley & Sons Co. 

100-102 E. Grand Ave. 



Ed. Youtz— "What kind of a 
car do you drive?" 

Jack Spencer — "A de-touring 
car." 



"Pardon me, my good man, I'm 
looking for a small man with a 
monocle. " 

"If 'e's a wery small man, lidy, 
wy doncher use a microscope?" 



"I drove a car last week that 
no girl walks home from. It was 
a hearse." 



Visitor — "Is your mother en- 
gaged?" 

Jimmie — "You're too late. 
She's married." 



Self Defense 

A small nervous fellow walked 
into a grocery store. "I want all 
the rotten eggs you have." 

"What do you want with stale 
eggs?" asked the clerk, "are you 
going to hear Savage speak at the 
contest tonight?" 

"Sh-sh — 9 hissed the buyer ner- 
vously, "I'm Savage." 



ELECTRIC SHOE REPAIRING CO. 

HARRY H. HOFFMAN 
We Sell and Do Everything for the Shoe 
Shining Parlor for Ladies and Gentlemen 

Let us take care of your athletic shoes 
402 East Sixth St. Des Moines, Iowa 

Phone Maple 546 



"When better auto* 
mobiles are built, Buick 
will build them." 



Careless 

"How did you happen to lose 
yourself in the woods?" 
"I forgot myself." 



College 
Clothes 

at 

$28-50 

— With the snap 

and style that 
High School men 

most admire. 
TAILORED BY 
KIRSCHBAUM 
The most beautiful fab- 
rics vou have ever seen 
at $28.50. . . . Colorful 
weaves of grey and tan 
variations. 

MM |CV 

Mark Richards 

4 Igcust c/ust East o/ 6V» fuUk 
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We are appreciative of the business 
the graduates have given us this 
year . . . the advertising value of 
having our work in new homes 
builds our business, 

"Photographs Live Forever" 



Photographer 

v304-SHOPS BUILDING 

D e s Moines . Iowa^- 




"Somebody has swiped my 
spare!" exclaimed Adam as he 
woke up to find that a rib was 
missing. 



Frank Budd — "Are you sure 
this century plant will bloom ev- 
ery hundred years?" 

Florist — "I'm positive. If it 
doesn't, bring it back." 



A. C. HANGER 

JEWELER AND OPTOMETRIST 
HOME OF THE OFFICIAL EAST HIGH 
PINS AND RINGS 

FINE DIAMONDS AND WATCHES 
Don't Fail to Get Our Prices 

526 East Locust Street 
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Prices 



m Just Big tnauqh to Serve ^tiPigAf' The Best Place 

in Des Moines 
to Buy Your 
Furniture, Rugs, Etc. 




GOOD GRADES BETTER SERVICE BEST PRICES 

N. S. NIELSEN LUMBER COMPANY 

Yard and Office Yard and Office 

420 S. W. 7th Street 640 E. Grand 

Phone Market 474 Phone Maple 125. 

OFFICE AND SALESROOM— 2726 BEAVER 
MILL— 624 DES MOINES ST. 



Mr. Hoyt — "The next assign- "She sure is dumb." 

ment will be pages 3, 7, 8, 10." "How come?" 

Keith Kernahan (just waking "She thinks a quarterback is a 

up)— "Block that punt!" refund." 



If You Would Lead 



You'll Have to Prove 
Your Right to the Place! 

THERE'S a race of progress on — here and everywhere in 
America. Today's workers become tomorro's leaders if 
they prove the qualities of leadership. To get ahead, to gain 
more comforts, a better station, an assured future, an edu- 
cation for youngsters! These are aims of leaders. 

And this bank is working with and for many neighbors in 
the race. 

Service That Satisfies 

Capital City State Bank 

Bank Bldg, East 5th and Locust St* 
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Learbury Clothes 

FOR COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL FELLOWS 
EXCLUSIVE BY US 
In East Des Moines 

$ 30 $ 35 $ 40 

Black Bottom Hats $1.85 
HANSEN & HANSEN CLOTHING CO. 

The Men and Hoys' Store of Hast Des Moines 



Tailor — "A new suit sir? Yes, "Why does an Indian wear 

what color, sir?" feathers on his head?" 

Gaylord McP.— Any old color „ To k h;s wi n , » 
that won t show face powder. 



SPORTING GOODS 

ATTENTION 

OUR NEW SPRING EQUIPMENT IS HERE. 
COME IN AND LOOK IT OVER. 

Track suits $1.00 

Track shoes 4.00 to $6.75 

Pushers 25 pair 

Supporters 35 to .75 

TENNIS RACQUETS 

Wright & Ditson, Kent, and Bancroft racquets in a range 
of prices from $2.50 to $18.00. 

GOLF CLUBS 

MACGREGOR golf clubs, known to be the best the world 
over. We carry in stock over 2000 clubs in prices 
from $2.00 to $15.00. 

BASEBALL 

A new, complete line of spring baseball equipment awaits 
your inspeciton. Come in and select your bats before they 
are picked over. 

Hopkins-McKee Sporting Goods Co. 

412 SEVENTH STREET DES MOINES, IOWA 

SPORTING GOODS 
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Try 

Campbell's 

Wonder 
Bread 



Guest — "Are tips expected 
here?" 

Waiter — "No, sah, we is free- 
born American citizens, we is, an' 
we wish to preserve ouahselfs re- 
spects, sah." 

Guest — "I am glad to hear that." 

Waiter — "Yes, sah, all we re- 
quire is a small retaining fee, 
same as de lawhyers, sah." 



Here lies John J. Smithburick 
Who's the bravest yet by far. 
He drove right past East High 
School 

With "Beat East" on his car. 



Campbell Baking 
Co* 



"Gillette her do that?" 
"No." 

"Then you Auto-Strop her." 



THE SPORTING CODE 

1. Thou shalt not quit. 

2. Thou shalt not alibi. 

3. Thou shalt not gloat over winning. 

4. Thou shalt not be a poor loser. 

5. Thou shalt not take unfair advantage. 

6. Thou shalt not ask odds thou art unwilling to give. 

7. Thou shalt always be ready to give thine opponent the shade. 

8. Thou shalt not underestimate thy opponent nor overestimate thyself. 

9. Remember that a game is the thing and that he who thinketh other- 
wise is a mucker and no true sportsman. 

10. Honor the game thou playest, for he who playeth the game straight 
and hard, wins, even though he loses. 

— The Trident, Santa Cruz. 
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Oh— Brave Girl! 



As she moved about the little open space she was aware of eyes gleam- 
ing at her from the darkness. Vague shapes bulked in the gloom. Yet 
although she was scantily clad and weaponless, she was not afraid. She 
was a chorus girl. 

Teacher to pupil entering class ten minutes late : "When were you 
born?" 

Boy : "April 2nd." 
Teacher : "Late again !" 

Kathleen S.: "Late hours are not good for one." 
Irwin S. : "But fine for two." 

Miss Needles (in algebra class) : "Young man, leave the room." 
Dick Jaeger: "Where'll I leave it, Miss Needles?" 



As Good as the Name 

Ioway 

IT'S A CANDY BAR 
Now 5c Now 



M & M Coffee Shop 

70S East 14th 
WE APPRECIATE YOUR 
PATRONAGE 



RUNNERS REKNIT 
IN HOSIERY 

RE-KNIT-A-RUN-SHOP 



Cor. 7th and Walnut 



413 Kraft Bldg. 



Teacher: We will take the life of Caesar tomorrow. Come prepared. 

Lawrence P. : Gosh ! Sophomore, how did you get that ink all over 
yourself ? 

Don R. : I was writing a theme about automobiles and it was so realistic 
that my fountain pen backfired. 

Teacher: "Picture me the lonesomest thing you can conjecture." 
Pupil: "A safety razor in Russia." 



He: "I have you always on my mind." 
She: "You make me feel so small." 
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Jerald H. — "I know a man who 
make a fortune on crooked dough." 

Howard H. — "Was he a count- 
erfeiter?" 

Jerald H. — "No, a pretzel man- 
ufacturer. " 



He (twice nicked by the razor) 
— "Hey barber, gimme a glass of 
water." 

Barber — "Whassa matter, hair 
in your mouth?" 

He — "No! I wanna see if my 
neck leaks." 



Speed Cop — "Why don't you 
blow your horn?" 

Driver — "Who do you think I 
am— Little Boy Blew'?" — The 
Spotlight. 



Quite So 

Bob Arthur — "The more I 
read, the less I seem to know." 

Miss McBride — "You must have 
done a great deal of reading 
then." 



Down where the trees made a 
vista 

I saw a young maid and a mista, 
By the distance between 'em 
And cause I had seen 'em 
I knew that the mista had kista. 



"Hiram, why didn't you tell me 
this here Ford didn't run afore I 
bought it?" 

"Wal, the feller thet sold her to 
me didn't say nothin' about it, so 
I thought it was a secret." 



Younker Brothers ;j 
Harris - Emery's 



Now a Qr eater Store' 
Dedicated to a Still 
Qreater Service 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 

When you arc feeling ill at ease, 

And wish that school soon would cease, 

You really try to have some peace, 

Who furnished you with joyful release? 

Our advertisers. 

When you are feeling tired of school, 
You lose your pencils, lose your rule, 
You really need a helpful tool, 
Who saves you from becoming a fool? 

Our advertisers. 

When more training you would seek, 
Or more knowledge week by week, 
(You really do want to reach the peaks) 
Who shows you to the deeper creeks (of learning) 
Our advertisers. 

And in the search for every end, 
When you need a stalwart friend, 
Never borrow, never lend, 
Then an order you should send 

To our Advertisers. 



University Publishing Co* 

Printers of ... . 

Broadsides Ledger Sheets 

Enclosures Office Forms 

Illustrated Letters Stationery 

Booklets Folders 

Call Walnut 2715 

WE'LL CALL 
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